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BRANDS 
An International Reputation 
of 20 Years as a Lilac Expert 


—included in a total of 71 years in the Nursery Busi- 
ness—is your guarantee of the finest of stock when 
you purchase Brand’s Own Root French Lilacs. It 
takes two years longer to grow these beautiful Lilacs on 
their own roots, but the results fully justify the extra care 
taken in producing reliable, true-to-name plants of lasting 
beauty, acclimatized to the severe weather to be considered 
in many parts of America. We have what is probably 
the largest and finest collection of French and Belgian 
Lilacs in the world, and from our list of over eighty 
famous varieties which includes many of the old favor- 
ites as well as the most up-to-date, we mention a few of 
the more popular. Most of our Lilacs can be obtained in 
sizes from 2-3 ft. up to 5-6 ft. in height. Our catalog will 
give you prices and further details. 


Some of Our More Popular Varieties 


ADELAIDE DUNBAR. Semi-double. Opening dark purplish red, 
changing to bright red. Clusters large and compound. 
BERRYER, Semi-double. Beautiful clear mauve shading toward 

red. One of the latest and choicest of the hybrids. 

BUFFON. Single. Early hybrid. Individual florets large. 
pink. Large panicles. 

CONGO. Immense, single, wine-red. One of the very choicest. 
Sensational because of great size and rich color. Changes to 
dull purple. 

DECAISNE. Single. Nice refined bush with clean foliage. 
large panicles. Delicate true rich blue. 

EDITH CAVELL. Extra large panicles, very showy, 
pale sulphur. Lacelike effect. 

HENRI MARTIN. Double. Extremely long, 
of most beautiful form. 

HIPPOLYTE MARINGER. Double. A very large, light pinkish lavender. 
dome-shaped trusses. Double florets. 

KATHERINE HAVEMEYER. Very large, very double and very profuse. 
pink, deep rose and purple. Very thrifty. 

LEON GAMBETTA. Double. Panicles of greatest size. Buds and reverse of petals very 
pink, opening into florets of dainty pink and lavender. 

MISS ELLEN WILLMOTT. Double. Large bush with stout limbs and large, thick 


Double florets almost twice 








Mauve- 


Many 


pure milk white. Buds cream and 


graceful panicles. Blue lavender. A_ lilac 


Immense 


Blending of 


light green leaves. Immense panicles of creamy white. 
the size of any other double white 


of finest quality 


admired. 


OLIVIER DE SERRES. Double. 
grower. Large double florets packed closely on stems. Panicles very large. A lilac 


PRESIDENT FALLIERES. Tall, 
shaped. A very bright, clear pink. Center of floret white bordered pink. Very much 
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‘ A Specimen Panicle 
of a Brand double 
French Lilac. 







ALL BRAND FRENCH LILACS 
ARE GROWN ON OWN ROOTS 


Clear, clean, uniform light blue. Tall bush and good 


upright bush. Panicles rather open and nicely cone- 


REAUMUR. Single. A flower of beauty. Appears of greatest size as the truss is made 


up of several smaller ones. Color, a subdued rose-red, 


which it keeps a long time. 








EXOTIC IRISES 
FLOWERING CRABS 
HARDY PHLOX 
PERENNIAL ASTERS 


HOLLAND TULIPS 
Special Offerings in 
ORNAMENTALS 








ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH. Single. Red. Still one 
of the best grown. Panicles long and held erect. A 
brilliant, intense, rich purple-red that lasts a long time. 
Bush large, very profuse. 

VESTALE. Single. Best of the single whites. Upright growing 
bush with long narrow conical panicles. 

VICTOR LEMOINE. Classed as one of the four finest lilacs. 
Florets are very double, like miniature double roses. 
Panicles of the largest size and indescribable color effect. 
Soft rosy pink, overlaid with a delicate blue lavender. 
Very late bloomer. 

VIOLETTA. Semi-double. A very dark lilac of true violet 
red. The individual florets look exactly like a violet and 
are unusually large, about size of a half-dollar. One of 
the choicest. 

WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. Double. A beautiful landscape ya- 
riety, with open panicles of a light rose color. Buds 
deep rose pink, opening with a white center. Striking and 
pleasing contrast. i 

















BRAND'S winwinc PEONIES 


are known and appreciated all over the world, 
wherever peonies are grown. More than 100,000 
roots, in prime condition for fall planting, are 


The Finest We 


awaiting your orders. These include all the best is yours for the asking. con- 
of the older varieties and many new strains not ‘ms a fully descriptive list of 
obtainable elsewhere. See our catalog for full gg ce ru — - ne = 

eee A erately priced, and some 
descriptions, and note our moderately priced interesting collection offers for 


collections. 





OUR NEW CATALOG | — | Gag 


Have Yet Issued 


those with small requirements. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


BEY £.DIVISION STR. FARIBAULT. MINN. § 

















French (Own Root) Lilacs, showing one plant 2 to 3 ft. * 
size, and three plants 3 to 4 ft. size. 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Ever Offered at Anywhere Near Its Price! 
















Here are Autumn Crocuses 
lant Roses 
just a few Right and Wrong Way to P 
of the At the left is the 
750 “How — < Al Sefren 
to-Do-it" (below) Do you crowd your shrub to it, the crocus - like 
one side in too narrow a hole? Do Colchicum also 8 
Pictures you plant it in a hole too shallow, fall-blooming plant 
i "Th allowing the roots no chance to spread? Book gives full in- 
n e his book points out common structions for plant- 
Garden mistakes, shows correct methods. ing and care, 
Encyclopedia™ 


How to Protect Your 
Plants in Winter 


i Method of covering perennials 
for winter. Diagrams and detailed 
instructions given for roses, trees, 
boxwood, evergreens, many others. 


Correct Way to Pot Bulbs 


(left) Four stages clearly explained. 
Complete instructions given for potting q: 
and indoor care of all popular varie- ¢ 
ties of bulbs during the winter. 





The 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 

Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No 
more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puzzles you is explained CTL. , eS 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is ‘tha ee on i 
amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and VAR EN 
caring for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right Ti nes viliemanalee 
up-to-date. Size of book 64% x 9% x 1% inches. SAAN \\ LOPEDIA 


Over 1300 Pages e 750 Pictures e 10,000 Articles 


Everything You Need to Know—About Anything You Want to Grow 


eiiiiiia tinal aa 3 to Grow Every Flower, How, When and Where to 
~ Jaga f > S Tre > £ 

Easy to Grow Vari- egetable, Shrub. Transplant. 

eties How to Select the Best How to Condition Soil and 
Hard to Grow Kinds Fertilize. 

Varieties me H ta OG P 
Hardy Types — he ; Thare ow to vercome Pests and 
alf-Hazéy ‘Types ~™ hen and Where to Diseases. 
Grouping ee ‘How to Store Roots, Bulbs 
pose Tables | How to Plan a Garden for ete., for Winter. | . 
Starting Indoors Beauty and Success. i 
Planting Dates et — How to Prune, Disbud, ete. 
Transplanting How to Care for and How to Cultivate Indoor and 
Fertilizing Cultivate. Window Boxes. 


Cultivation 


Flowering Bulbs Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 


Roses 











Flowering Shrubs G d 
Ornamental Vines r + ° 
ra et ardening Map of Growing Seasons 
Berries Prepared from maps and data supplied by 
* . 
Lawns the United States Department of Agriculture 
Preparing Soil SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESSeeeeceeeean’s 
Rock Gardens 24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful water colors by the fz ; 
~ ‘ : , amous ffset 
Water Gardens —s With four a, maps, showing average number of planting M A ! L T H l Ss c °o u P oO N N 1°) Ww 
lost sagea ays between Spring and Fall frosts, average g rec j : 7 , . 
Evergreen acaanl amend It inclete, wweraée annual precipitation and first WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Wild Flowers a xXpectancies. t includes valuable quick reference tables on Dept. 9110, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Vegetables flower seed and vegetable seed, planting dates, distances, hardiness, propa- ae Je a ee eee ee oe : 
Pest gation methods, fertilizer and spray mixture equivalent, spacing distances I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The 
D em and use of ornamental shrubs. Table of insecticides and fungicides, and Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examin: 
iseases : other useful information. Your’s FREE in connection with the Garden tion. I may return the book within one week and owe nothing 
Hot Beds and Cold | Encyclopedia. If I keep it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I wil! 
Frames send $1.00 each month until the price of $4.00 (plus a few cent 





Succession Planting 
Winter Storage 


a Only $4.00 Peamine 


Fences and Walls 


postage) is paid. 
The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to be mine free 
in any case, 
(if full cash accompanics order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 





Cactus 


Cortes SEND NO MONEY ¢ JUST MAIL THE COUPON 1 N28 (occcccccrrreeeeees 
Grafting, ete, You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Gar- Add 
| dening Maps free, for a week’s examination Send the coupon aces 
Complete with no money. The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free oe 
Pronouncing dening Maps, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return City .. ; dear sob secccesscce BUM 22-2000. ’ 
Guide it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 (j Check if you want beautifully artcraft binding for $1.00 extra. 


and pay balance :; é e 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. SSR SSS CSRS SETS ESTES EERE ERR Ree eee eee 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


Eggo are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltatre’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Milk-fed Vines No Myth! 
To the Editor: 


N the “Queries and Answers” column 

of August FLOWER GROWER you seem 
to think that growing vegetables on vines 
with milk is a myth. Sixty years ago, my 
uncle, Jacob Nolte of Mantua Grove, N. J., 
grew pumpkins by this method that reached 
enormous size and captured first prize at 
all the county fairs in those days. Shortly 
before his passing only a few days ago he 
showed me a penned sketch made in 1880, 
when he was ten years old, of a pumpkin 
which when hollowed out completely en- 
cased him. 

His method was to train the vine through 
a long wooden trough and feed skim milk, 
but as to splitting the vine and inserting 
a wick I have no recollection of hearing 
him speak. : 

I am proud to also relate that his in- 
tegrity was never questioned in the county 
in which he was born, lived and died. 

Trusting that will enlighten some of 
your readers.—OLIVER C, SHEETs, (N. J.) 


Call for Landscape Architects 
To the Editor: 


F there were but one reason for renew- 
| ing my subscription it would be because 
of Mrs. King’s interesting letters. 

I rejoiced over Mr. Burrough’s letter of 
appreciation (August) and wish it could 
have had editorial space. Perhaps he 
will enlarge on this theme, for certain it 
is, in my locality, our gardens most fre- 
quently fail in what one gardener proud- 
ly called “home design.” Has the archi- 
tect forgotten the garden, or have garden- 
ers forgotten the fundamental need of the 
architect—or have the schools forgotten us 
both ?— (Mrs.) CArRoui F. Sweet, ( Mich.) 


[Many state colleges are now graduat- 
ing landscape architects who are eagerly 
waiting for a chance to practice their pro- 
fession.— EDITOR | 


Boysenberry Experiences 
To the Editor: 


| HAVE had the Boysenberry for three 
years in my garden in Essex County, 
N. J., and they have come through three 
winters without any protection. They 
grow vigorously and produce good crops 
of excellent berries. 

For your information my plants came 
directly from Knotts in California.—E. C. 
Vick, (N. J.) 


To the Editor: 


| HAVE read with much interest the 
article entitled “Boysenberry in North- 


ern Gardens’ 


in the August issue of your 
magazine. 
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We were in California in the winter of 
1936 and when I returned the last of 
March brought home with me some Boy- 
senberry plants which I set out that spring. 
[ now have about one-half acre of plants 
and they have gone through three Michigan 
winters. I have never lost one from winter 
killing. Neither have they been protected 
in any way. I consider them perfectly 
hardy in this section. 

This is the first season we have had 
many berries to amount to anything, but 
the fruit certainly is very excellent in 
every way. 

Of course the canes have to be put up 
on wires the same as dewberries or any 
other fruit of this kind. You can put me 
down for a booster for the Boysenberries. 
I expect to set a much larger acreage this 
coming season.—C,. R. Kent, ( Mich.) 


Tap, Tap, Who’s There! 
To the Editor: 


WAS bothered very much with borers 

in my Cosmos and Dahlias this spring, 
and I discovered that by taking a knife or 
stick and tapping rapidly on the stalk 
above and below the hole for a few seconds 
the borer will come out in a hurry. Do 
not tap hard enough to bruise the stem, 
yet sufficiently hard and rapid to set up a 
vibration, 


I have found no one around here who 
ever heard of this method, but they, too, 
report success.—J. H. BRENNAN, (N. J.) 


Report on Novelty Annuals 
To the Editor: 


Y Red and Gold Hybrid Marigolds 

are up to specifications. They do have 
an odor through; perhaps that is why 
grasshoppers do not eat their foilage. Slips 
taken from them root much more readily 
in water than those taken from other varie- 
ties. However, I like Burpee’s Gold much 
better. It is odorless and has finer cut 
foliage. This year I am also enjoying 
Cuphea Firefly from plants of my own 
raising.—(Mrs.) R. J. Duncoms, ( Minn.) 


[Other readers are urged to report their 
experiences this season with new flowers— 
Eprror]. 


Flower Grower Not for “Po’ Folks’? 
To the Editor: 


HOPE you can get the FLowER Grower 

down in the class of the average gar- 
dener—the “po’ folks class” and cover 
items which those, other than the rich, can 
reach. Get the articles out of the “Orchid” 
classification.—H. C. FRANKLIN, (Ky.) 





Garden Picnics vs. Shows 
To the Editor: 


HILE the flower show serves its pur- 

pose well in putting before the gen- 
eral public choice and unusual flowers 
and flower arrangements, which otherwise 
they would miss (regardless of what goes 
on behind the scenes while the show is 
being assembled) still to the average flower 
grower in small or rural communities who 
actually wants specific information about 
the growing conditions of those flowers, in- 
formation about their adaptability to cer 
tain situations and what the catalogue 
picture really looks like when transferred 
to a living garden,—to these growers, gar- 
den trips serve a better purpose. 

The generous impulse of the millionaire 
to open his estate to the public might well 
be imitated in a small way by those hav- 
ing smaller but equally as lovely gardens. 
It is indeed unusual here in the Middle 
West to have such an opportunity offered 
to the small town and rural flower grower, 
far from the large flower shows and still 
larger private estates. But this was given 
June 30 to the garden clubs and flower 
lovers of southwest Minnesota and north- 
west Iowa by Mrs. C. C. Langseth of 
Worthington, Minn., at her well planted 
farm home on the east bank of Lake Ochey- 
dan. This farm home dating back to 
earliest pioneer days has been skillfully 
planted by the owners themselves with all 
sorts of choice perennial and _ biennial 
plants which do well in this section. Rock 
gardens are especially featured and the 
farm woman as well as her city sister 
found much that she might copy in a 
practical way in her own garden. 

An added attraction was a garden pro- 
gram. Especially interesting was one on 
home beautification given by Helen Field 
Fischer of Shenandoah, Iowa, noted botan- 
ist, writer and radio authority on flowers. 
By her presence at this garden picnic a 
great deal of first hand information was 
obtainable as to the identification and pro- 
nunciation of the names of puzzling flowers. 


Over 200 registered at the gate showing 
the great interest in flowers in our Middle- 
west, many leaving their work in the busy 
haying season to avail themselves of a 
rare opportunity. 

A gathering such as this is, indeed, prac- 
tical, as one learns from observation. In 
gardens such as these it is obvious to the 
experienced observer that no trickery has 
been resorted to, such as tucking in green- 
house grown plants hastily shifted from 
their pots into the ground at the last mo- 
ment. 

A picnic lunch at noon gave those com- 
ing from long distances a full day to look 
and learn. Cannot we have more of these 
garden picnics in rural communities where 
farm women are so hungry for flowers and 
want to learn so eagerly?—(Mrs.) R. J. 
DUNCOMBE, ( Minn.) 


A Few Months Tell 
To the Editor: 


OUR magazine is perfectly splendid. 

I have been a subscriber for only a 
few months, but already I look forward, 
each month, to its coming. 

I have been particularly interested in 
the “arrangement” articles by Dorothy 
Biddle.—(Mrs.) Josern K. Davis, (S. C.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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| 70 Mentor Avenue 


= 


The Finest Bulls 


Searching markets 
and buying in big 


Narcissus Incom- 
quantities as we parabilis John | 
makes it pos- Evelyn, a_ sensa- | 


sible for us always 
to offer the finest 


of top hole size few ye " rS ago, 
bulbs at prices to now available for 
meet every pocket- the bargain price | 
book. vt of $1.90 per dozen. 


TULIPS and DAFFODILS 


Buy from color. 


| 
getting. Send for Wayside | Its unbelievable number of varie 
Bulb Catalog. Save money on | ties. Its free use of true to color 
prize collections of Tulips. photographic reproductions. Its 
Run your eye over our mixture | helpful cultural directions. Send | 
of Daffodils for planting freely for the catalog. See for yourself | 
for little cost. how true ‘our claims are. 





FROM AFRICA, EUROPE ano ASIA 


Wayside literally searches the world over for the 
finest there is in bulbs. 


Here, for example, 


tional novelty of a 





Bulbs for Modest Size Pocketbooks 


An Outstanding Catalog 


Know what you See its wide range of bulbs listed. 





Mentor, Ohio | 
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Choice TULIPS for your SPRING GARDEN 


For those who enj« 


xy the early beauty and f i 
here is a fine select ; - pony he 


ion of tulip bulbs—one of many such special 




















= P 
— to a found in our gorgeously illustrated, 32-page 1939 
—— OB. rite at once for your Free Copy of this valuable and 
a guide to choice tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and other 
spring-floweiing bulbs of proven merit. 
= fs EARLY TULIP COLLECTION Per doz Pe 
{ en. De Wet (Single): Sweet scented, orange flowers _ 
yellow center ......... SAGAN el ba a wataleketics 80: $6.00 
Keizerskroon (Single): Crimson, yellow edge. 6.50 
Le Reve (Single): Old rose ............. ; 5.50 
Peach Blossom (Double): Pink............. 5.50 
y Mr. Van Der Hoef (Double): Golden yellow. 5.50 | 
4 Oramge Massau (Double): Orange red.................. 6.50 
SPECIAL OFFER NO. 13A 
Packed and labeled separately 
Gay 4 eae eee es ra 
6 each of these 6 varieties Se Ne oo ti aa $2.25 
12 each of these 6 varieties I SSS reeneie 4.25 
25 each of these 6 varieties (150 bulbs)..............0005 ¥ 
Varieties may be ordered individually at regular prices. Shipped 
| prepaid if remittance accompanies order. 
mee "er nm . 
DARWIN COLLECTION Per doz. Per 100 
Afterglow: Soft apricot-orange, tinted pink........... 75c $5.50 
Anton Mauve: Deep bluish lilac................... . 75e 5.50 
yO ee are 90c 6.50 
Scarlet Beauty: One of the best red tulips............. 1.25 9.25 
= Tudor City: Pink with white combination............... 85c 6.25 
‘ Yellow Giant: New Golden yellow...........-.....--.. 85c 6.25 | 
IE? I SN a. i. 555 oa secass.dekssoudsasecanes 85c 6.25 | 
i SPECIAL OFFER NO. 40B 
= — Packed and labeled separately 
6 each of these 7 varieties (42 bulbs)............ccceseees $ 3.00 
42 each of these 7 varieties (84 bulbs)...............-eeeee 5.75 
25 each of these 7 varieties (175 bulbs)...........c..ccccees 10.00 
Varieties may be ordered individually at regular prices, Shipped 
prepaid when remittance accompanies order. 














‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Growers and Importers of 


TOP-QUALITY BULBS FROM HOLLAND 
Box 22 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. | 
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Robert Pyle, President 
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When you buy a rose bush you really buy blooms. That's 
why it’s so important to get top-quality plants—like STAR 
ROSES. Measured by the number and size of blooms, cheap 
roses are often an expensive disappointment. 

For 42 years our reputation among rose-loving gardeners 
has been for quality plants, foremost varieties and superior 


service. Today STAR ROSES—GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
uphold and add to that reputation wherever they are 
planted. 


Send for our free FALL CATALOG describing 179 finest 
roses and showing 70 in full color. Includes 1940 introductions 
from eminent rosarians of America and abroad, and gives 


advance information about the new roses. Get, also, our 
helpful booklet, “Beautify With Roses.” 


“GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
For Fall Planting 


To induce you to get acquainted with Star Roses, to see 
the quality of the guaranteed 2-yr. field-grown plants, and 
realize our unparalleled packing and rose service, we offer 
the following two $1 varieties at half price. Send only $1 
now for BOTH these STAR ROSES, sent postpaid. New 


issue of “Success with Roses” included free. 


* CHRISTOPHER STONE, H.T. * GOLDEN DAWN, H. T. 


New scarlet -crimson with intense Tea-scented lemon-yellow with holly- 
damask fragrance. Regularly $1 each. like foliage. Regularly $1 each. 
NEWER VARIETIES OFFER NO. 90-A 


4 new Hybrid Tea Roses (value $4.75) for $3.45, postpaid. 
*% Brazier. Vivid flame-scarlet. Regularly $1 each. 

*% Faience. Soft peach and cadmium-yellow. Regularly $1 each. 
* Girona. New Fall 1939. Multicolored. Regularly $1.50 each, 
% Rouge Mallerin. Glowing scarlet. Regularly $1.25 each, 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 


Rose Specialists for 42 Years 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Penna. 


l an tai anid. | Ce 


[] Enclosed find $1. Please send me STAR ROSES, GOLDEN 
DAWN and CHRISTOPHER STONE as advertised in Oct. 
Flower Grower. Also send free “Success With Roses.” 

[] Enclosed find $3.45. Please new STAR ROSES, 
BRAZIER, FAIENCE, ROUGE MALLERIN, 
as advertised above. 

[] Send me free FALL CATALOG 

[} Send me free booklet, “ 
(Check those you want.) 


send me 4 
GIRONA, and 


of STAR ROSES. 
seautify with Roses.” 


Your Name.. 


West Grove 1409, Penna. 
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ROoofone 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Did This! 





UNTREATED 
TREATED 


IT CAN DO THE SAME 
FOR YOUR LAWN 


Modern scientists have found that sev- 
eral important factors enter into mak- 
ing a fine, permanent drought-resistant 
ROOTONE is one of them. 


lawn. 


When you sow ROOTONIZED Grass 
Seed or seed that you yourself treat 
with ROOTONE, you get these ad- 
vantages over untreated seeds: 


some 


1. Faster germination. In 
cases half the time. 
2. Deeper, stronger root growth. 


This means more drought re- 


sistance. 
3. Better utilization of fertilizer. 
One penny’s worth of ROO- 


TONE doubles the effect of 
twenty cents worth of fertilizer 


on grass. 
For these important reasons, 
ROOTONE treated grass seed pro- 


heavier turf that is 
not only drought-resistant, but freer 


duces a thicker, 


from weeds. 


Many professional growers in all parts 
of the country are now depending on 
ROOTONE for success in lawn build- 
ing. 


ROOTONE is economical, safe and 
easy to use. Be sure that you get this 
modern, scientific protection against 
common lawn failures. Either buy 
ROOTONIZED Seed or treat the seed 
yourself. Buy ROOTONE from your 


local dealer or write to us. 
Write for FREE Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-7 Ambler, Pa. 
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Glory of the Sun (Lencocoryne) with 
blue and white flowers requires a 
cool forcing temperature 


The Wand-Flower (Sparaxis grandi- 
flora) is an odd red-flowered South 
African plant for a cool room 


Representative of native West coast 
bulbs is Brodiwa grandiflora having 
violet-purple flowers 


Bulbs You Can Force Indoors 


Horticulturist, The New 


ULBS as house plants make a strong 

appeal to the window or sunroom 

gardener. This is partly because 
most of them bloom during the winter or 
spring months when flowering plants are 
searce and partly because they grow 
easily provided a few simple require- 
ments are met. And here lie the pit- 
falls, for many home gardeners, confi- 
dent of their ability to raise Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Daffodils indoors negleet 
some important detail and as a result 
of their efforts reap only a crop of 
foliage in place of the blossoms they ex- 
pected. 


It is my purpose here to discuss the 
practical aspects of bulb foreing in the 
home, the technique employed to assure 
good results and the kinds of bulbs which 
may be brought into bloom under house 
conditions. We may conveniently divide 
bulbs into two groups, the first compris- 
ing those which ean be successfully grown 
in pots from year to year and whith if 
given proper care will flower annually, 
and the second including all those kinds 
which cannot be successfully forced two 
years in succession and which after bloom- 
ing are either discarded or else planted 


T. H. EVERETT 


in the garden where they have an oppor- 
tunity to recuperate and regain their 
vigor. Most of the former group are 
hardy only in subtropical or tropical 
gardens, whereas the others with few ex- 
ceptions are hardy bulbs which out-of- 
doors will persist from year to year in 
northern gardens. 


Buy quality bulbs. Taking the latter 
group first we have besides the popular 
Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissi, the bulb- 
ous Irises, Camassias, Crocuses, Scillas, 
Chionodoxas and many other items usu- 
ally listed in catalogues under miscella- 
neous bulbs or often as rock garden 
bulbs. Of first importance in forcing 
these subjects is the absolute necessity 
of using only first class stock. Good re- 
sults cannot be obtained from second 
grade material. In order to be sure of 
getting good bulbs one must purchase 
from a dealer of repute and be prepared 
to pay a fair price for the merchandise. 
Bargain price pulbs are to be looked 
upon with strong suspicion when select- 
ing stock for pot culture. 

Early planting is of great importance 
and especially so when flowers are desired 
at an early date for no point in forcing 


York Botanical Garden 


these bulbs is more important than mak- 
ing sure that the pots are well filled 
with new roots before any attempt is 
made to bring them into a foreing tem- 
perature. Bulbs usually take several 
weeks from the time they are set in the 
pots to produce these roots and during 
this period they are kept in a place 
where they are subjected to ordinary out- 
door conditions, such as a deep cold- 
frame or trench dug in the garden. 
The fertility of the soil in which they 
are planted is not of major importance 
but it should be porous enough to ensure 
the free passage of water. Ordinary 
garden loam (topsoil) lightened with 
sand or coal cinders and some leaf-mold 
will provide a good medium and if de- 
sired a little bonemeal may be added. 


Potting the bulbs. The size of the 
receptacles will depend upon the kind 
of bulb and the number to be planted 
in each. Bulbs are spaced so that they 
almost touch each other and the sides of 
the pot. Those kinds (as Tulips and 
Narcissi) which are pointed at the apex 
are set at such a depth that their tips 
protrude from the soil surface. Flat 
topped bulbs (many of which are tech- 
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Babiana stricta belongs to the Iris family. 
forcing it will give a display of odd 


nically corms), as Croeuses, are planted 
approximately an inch below the’ surface. 
Shallow flower pots, known as pans, are 
usually to be preferred for bulb forcing 
to the ordinary flower pot of deeper 
proportions. Into the bottom of each 
ample drainage material is placed, then 
some coarse leaves followed by soil. The 
soil should not be packed too firmly be- 
neath the bulbs. After the bulbs are 
placed in position additional soil is 
pressed about them. 

Immediately planting is completed the 
pans are set on a level bottom outdoors 
and are covered over and around with 
a 6-inch layer of sand, cinders or earth. 
Here they are left until good root systems 
have developed, which is evidenced by 
the protrusion of roots out of the drain- 
age-hole in the bottom of the receptacle 
and by the development of a good inch 
or so of top growth. From time to time 
the covering material is carefully scraped 
away and when growth has developed, 
to the stage indicated, the pans of bulbs 
may be brought indoors. 


Bringing bulbs indoors. For all hardy 
bulbs a sunroom, having a temperature 
ranging from 50 to 60 or 65 degrees is 
to be preferred to the warmer conditions 
which prevail in the usual living-room. 
or the first few days the shoots should 
be protected from direct sunlight, but 
as they change from yellow to green they 
may be given more light, and after the 
first week or 10 days exposure to all 
available sunlight is advantageous. If 
temperatures are liable to drop sharply 
at night, it is a good plan to move the 
pots from the window or else place a 
couple of sheets of stout paper between 
the glass and the plants. 
sareful atten- 
tion, for if bulbs are permitted to suffer 
from lack of moisture during their grow- 
ing period, they are very apt to become 
“blind”, the flower buds not maturing. 
loliage which develops weakly, and does 
not carry itself sturdily erect, indicates 


Watering must receive 
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With cool 


flowers 


lack of sufficient light, or 
too high a temperature, con- 
ditions which must speedily 
be corrected. It is not neces- 
sary to fertilize bulbs of this 
type while they are ‘growing, 
for the quality of the flower 
depends almost entirely upon 
the vigor of the bulb and the 
treatment it has received 
during the growing period. 


One-time forcers. In the 
group of bulbs good for only 
one foreing are Tulips, and 
of these the single earlies and 
the double earlies are far 
asier to handle under home 
conditions than are the later 


flowering Darwin, Breeder 
and Cottage varieties. Of 
the so-called Botanical Tu- 


lips, Tulipa elusiana and Tu- 


lipa kauffmanniana both 
foree well and are compar- 
atively inexpensive. All of 


the hardy Narcissi may be 
bloomed indoors, the varie- 
ties which are naturally early 
flowering in the garden being 
best adapted for early work. Large flow- 
ered Hyacinths are among the easiest and 
surest of forcing bulbs. Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Dutch Irises will do well pro- 
viding no attempt is made to push them 
too early and they are not subjected to 
too high temperatures. Camassias and 
Leucojums offer no difficulties and are 
somewhat unusual as also is the delight- 
ful western American flowering onion, 
Allium unifolium. Brodiza 

californica, B. douglassi, B. 


ixioides and B. grandiflora, 
also from our own West, 


make good forcing subjects 
while the more common Cro- 
euses, Chionodoxas, Squills, 
Grape Hyacinths and Snow- 
drops ean all be brought read- 
ily into bloom in the home. 
Less easy to handle but 
worth trying under particu- 
larly favorable circumstances 
are such items as Trilliums, 
Calochortuses, Dodecatheons, 
Fritillarias and Eranthises. 
Yet other foreing bulbs 
which ean only be relied upon 
for a single season’s bloom 
are Roman Hyacinths, Paper 
White and Soliel d’Or Nar- 
cissi, and Wedgewood Irises. 
These are not hardy but they 
require handling exactly as 
do the hardy kinds except 
that after potting they are 
placed in a cool but frost- 
proof place, such as a cellar, 
rather than outdoors, to es- 
tablish their root systems. 


Repeaters. Of bulbous 
plants which ean be grown 
in pots from year to year, 
and which may be expected 
to produce blooms each sea- 
son, the Hippeastrum (Ama- 
ryllis) is perhaps the most 
familiar. Other worthwhile 
subjects are Oxalis boweiana, 
with umbells of large pink 





Few flowers 
yellow color 





flowers, Ornithogalum arabicum with tall 
flowering stems bearing clusters of 
creamy black-centered flowers which are 
fragrant with the scent of ripening ap- 
ples, Brodiza uniflora with star-like flow- 
ers of soft lavender and the rare Velthe- 
mia viridiflora from South Africa. From 


South Africa also come a large number 
of excellent and brilliant flowered bulb- 
ous subjects allied to Freesias, which 


san be successfully grown only under the 
cool conditions which these latter like. 
If you can supply a temperature of 45° 
to 55°, with full sunlight and a free cir- 
culation of air, you might like to try 
some of these. They include the Trito- 
nias, Babianas, Sparaxis, Watsonias, 
Baby Gladioli, and Ixias. 


Feed these bulbs. In growing all these 
bulbs which are to be kept from season 
to season, one of the most important 
points to remember is that the quality 
of any one year’s bloom largely depends 
upon the treatment received during the 
previous growing season. While the 
plants are in active growth every effort 
is made to build up a strong bulb for the 
following season. Good growing condi- 
tions and frequent feedings with dilute 
fertilizers from the time growth is well 
established until long after flowering and 
the foliage of its own accord is beginning 
to die away, indicating the approach of 
the dormant season, assures a vigorous 
bulb. As the foliage dies water is gradu- 
ally withheld, and the receptacles in 
which the bulbs are planted are stored 


(Continued on page 452) 


grown indoors can rival the rich golden 
of Ornithogalum aureum. The foliage is 
deep glossy green 











Garden Tips 
for October 


M. G. KAINS 


been doing well should be trans- 

planted to good soil after the first 
hard frost and before the ground freezes 
for the winter. It does best in full sun- 
shine. It is better to transplant this plant 
in the fall than in spring because the 
roots start activity in spring very early. 
Spring transplanting is likely to set the 
plants back seriously. 

To make leaf mold, build a bin this 
fall, say 6 by 4 by 3 feet, with rough 
boards. In it, alternate 6-inch layers of 
leaves with 2-inch ones of good soil or 
sifted sand until full. Wet each leaf 
layer thoroughly to help pack it down. 
If placed where rain and snow can keep 
it moist it will be ready for use next 
summer. 

Fallen leaves make exeellent muleh 
for shrubbery, hardy perennials and 
such fruits as raspberries, blackberries, 
currants and gooseberries. Not only so, 
they supply considerable plant food 
which costs nothing but the effort to 
collect and spread them. If they are 
largely of Oak trees, especially of Red 
Oak, use them for Rhododendron, Aza- 
lea, Mountain Laurel and other acid- 
loving plants to help keep the soil acid. 

Postpone planting Sumac, Rhododen- 
dron, Laurel, English Ivy, and Heather 
until spring. Spicebush, Magnolia, 
Birch, Cherry and Dogwood had also 
better be included in the list. 

Make a coldframe now for storing 
half-hardy plants, rooting .bulbs and 
starting plants for setting outdoors next 
spring. Build it of 2-ineh planks, 
cypress if obtainable, 6 inches lower in 
front than at the back, and of any con- 
venient multiple of 3 by 6 feet so as 
to take 2, 3 or 4 standard sash. 


Winter Aconite tubers should be 
planted this month. Set them about 2 
inches deep in good soil and give them 
slight protection during the winter— 
something that their flowers can push 
through, such as buckwheat hulls, peat 
moss or oats chaff. The buttereup-like 
blossoms will burst out of the ground, 
perhaps before the snow has all melted, 
two weeks or more before Crocus. 


Sweet Pea trenches made this fall 
will give finer flowers next summer 
whether the seed is sown before winter 
sets in or in early spring. Make them 
a foot or 15 inches deep. In the bottom 
place old manure or rich compost 4 to 6 
inches deep. Prove how good this plant 
is by sowing some seed late this month 
and some in early spring. After sow- 
ing, fill the trench with straw as a 
winter mulch. Remove it in early 
spring. 

Dig Dahlia tubers as soon as frost 
has killed the tops. Cut the stalks to 
6 inches. Turn the clumps upside down 


B, Been: coin wells that has not 





October is Tulip planting time. 





Darwin, Cottage and Breeder Tulips attract most 
people, but the so-called Botanical Tulips are rapidly gaining favor. 


One of the most 


popular is Waterlily Tulip, T. kaufmanniana 


to dry for a few days, but do not let 
them become frosted. Label each clump 
with its variety name on a copper wired 
label. When moderately dry store in 
boxes or barrels in a fairly dry, frost- 
proof cellar. 

Crocus zonatus is an excellent bulb 
for indoor foreing. Nothing could be 
simpler to grow. Though it does best 
in good garden soil or compost it will 
produce its pale lilac flowers when 
planted in shredded peat moss kept 
slightly moist. I have been delighted 
with mine. 


Dig your garden in late October or 
early November and leave the ground 
rough—just as turned up by the spade 
or the digging fork. Air, water and 
frost will enter more freely than in 
undug or raked soil and make the earth 
more crumbly. If the soil is clayey or 
otherwise heavy, scatter sifted coal ashes 
on the snow during winter to help lighten 
it and make it more retentive of mois- 
ture. In spring, before raking scatter 
hydrated lime on the surface to help 


break up the elods still further and 
‘funlock’’ plant food. A pint (or a 
pound) to 100 square feet is a liberal 
application. 

Gladiolus bulbs of named varieties 
need careful labeling. Write the names 
on copper wired tree labels and fasten 


these to large paper bags. Also write 
on 12-inch wooden, garden labels and 


place these in the bags. When digging 
the bulbs eut off all but 2 inches of the 
stems, place in the bags and store in 
a dry room with the bags open. During 
winter clean the bulbs and put them 
back in the bags until planting time. 
Then use the 12-inch labels in the 
garden. 


When it is possible to get Roses that 
have dropped their leaves naturally be- 
fore the end of the month it is a good 
practice to plant them; if not, bury 
them, root and branch, until spring. In 
any case October is the time to prepare 
the Rose bed, whether planting is to 
be done, fall or spring. 

(Continued on page 452) 
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This view 


Rose trial may 


is of one of the All-America seed trials, at 
now 


ak ate. * 3 lor in 


also be seen in Dr, 


Breeze Hill, taken in July this year. 
MeFarland’s garden in Harrisburg, Penna. 
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An All-America 


The Good Garden Month of October 


ROM the Breeze Hill standpoint 

October is a month of fears and 

satisfactions. We are always afraid 
of an early frost—our earliest one pain- 
ful year was October 7, but the average 
is October 24—but we are always happy 
at the rich maturity which October brings 
with cool nights and usually reeurrent 
rains. 

Then October is a month in which to 
square up the garden past and the gar- 
den to come with progress and prospects. 
We can see where we have made mistakes 
and can plan to remedy them. We ean 
see where new things are appearing which 
will add to the variety and beauty of 


the garden. 
1 am writing, of course, from the 
standpoint that a one-purpose garden, 


making just one splash a year, is pretty 
poor. lL used to have a friend who grew 
Peonies splendidly, and her garden was 
a joy for about 10 June days. It was 
joyless any other time until she began 
to wake up to shrubs and obtained a eol- 
lection of Mockoranges. Yet she missed 
the early and the late, and indeed she 
missed having a good garden most of the 
time. I believe in specialties, to be sure, 
but not in the dominance of a few special- 
ties so that the chance to have Crocus 
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bloom on February 5, as oceurred this 
year at Breeze Hill, and to run right up 
to and beyond the frost line, as we shall 
certainly be doing this year with an- 
nuals, Buddleias and other beautiful 
things which lead us right into autumn 
foliage, is too good to omit in any right 
garden. 

The annuals are undoubtedly yet dom- 
inant and beautiful. Each year there is 
reason to fear two diseases—“petunia- 
itis” and “marigold-itis!” <A little cour- 
age to pull out and to plan ahead is a 
reasonably sure cure for both. I say 
this with heartfelt sincerity because at 
Breeze Hill where we carry on the All- 
America Trials we do get, to be honest 
with those who work with us, too much 
of a good thing at times. 

The perennials are 
in October and really making the rich 
display the month warrants, even after 
the first light frosts. Hardy Phlox in the 
many new large-flowered, richly colored 
varieties still holds on. The great range 
of Asters belongs with us in October, 
and sometimes I get a feeling that we 
fool ourselves with new varieties of 
Asters which are so little different from 
the beautiful natural flowers we find 
along the roadside when the road super- 


sarrying through . 


visor has not cut off all the good things 
with his undiscriminating scythe. 

Chrysanthemums increasingly come 
into their own. For years I have en- 
deavored to get Chrysanthemums that 
mature earlier, and now we can begin to 
see the color of the flowers even in late 
July, while late September and all of 
October is the Chrysanthemum time. 
What Mr. Cumming has done with the 
Korean hybrids and with other species 
in the greenhouse as well as in his fine 
book ought to give any real gardener a 
hopeful feeling about the future of the 
’Mum. 


DO not want anyone to overlook my 

own feeling that what I am told is the 
original species, Chrysanthemum indicum, 
is a garden necessity. It is so dainty, 
so sweet and so completely fine that it 
belongs in any good garden. 

It is the Japanese Anemones which 
make the early part of October decora- 
tively significant. They will have begun 
in September. As I wrote last month, it 
takes time to get these Japanese Anem- 
ones to where they will do good service, 
and no one need be excited if he doesn’t 
have major results in one or two years 
after the planting began. At Breeze Hill 











we have some magnificent old clumps 
which theoretically ought long ago have 


been separated and transplanted, but 
which, thank heaven, are left alone to 
give us a real glory in the natural 


Anemone japonica, in the double Whirl- 
wind white, and in Queen Charlotte’s 
lovely pink, as well as in other sorts that 
keep coming along. 

Always the shrubs that bloom in the 
fall bloom best in October. This means 
3uddleias, sometimes over the frost line, 
and with the splendid new Buddleias one 
may now adventure with there is a range 
from light pink to an approximation of 
crimson, with, so far, no hardy white 
variety that I know of. I could wish that 
the charming B. asiatica, which in my 
little greenhouse aims always to frag- 
rantly celebrate Christmas and New Year 
for us, would live outdoors, but we can’t 
have everything! 


[XN October one begins to see what the 
berried plants will do for him. I ean’t 
get wildly enthusiastic over the shrubs 
which produee black berries. It takes 
red to make the real impression, and this 
the Pyracanthas do, provided the birds 
have stayed off them long enough to let 
their searlet brilliance have a chance. 
Then too, the Holly begins to do business 
with color, and starts in October its four- 
months searlet glow that to me is a daily 
satisfaction, in shade and sunshine, in 
snow or rain. 

There are some shrewd Holly men 
working with the Ilex genus. Dean Hume 
of the University of Florida started 
many years ago a Holly orchard, and he 
keeps up his experimenting so that now 
with the right discrimination on the part 
of the nurserymen we can get Holly 
plants that will surely have berries. Par- 
ticularly I have been pleased with the 
lovely glossy, different foliage of the Bur- 
fordi variety of Ilex cornuta, which is a 
joy. This Burford Holly grows faster 
than any other Holly I know, and if it 
never did have a berry its smooth, shiny 
leaf with but one spine at the end would 
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make it stand out as well worth while. 
In October the forward-looking gardener 
will be making Holly notes, and indeed 
Holly experiments, because it is not very 
difficult to root cuttings and with reason- 
able patience to raise one’s own plants. 


The Holly consideration merges one 
into the fall foliage which will begin to 
be brilliant and is worth such study as 
will cause the planting of shrubs to give 
different colors at the right times. The 
Oakleaf Hydrangea will begin before the 
end of October to turn its richly beauti- 
ful leaves to a deep crimson. The Oxy- 
dendrum will be doing business in color, 
and if there are Tulip Trees in the vicin- 
ity they will be shaking down yellow 
leaves. There can be a real color design 


for an October garden with a little 
thoughtful study and work. 
October also brings us the rare and 


precious blooms of the romantic Frank- 
linia alatamaha, also called Gordonia 
about which cluster the story of the 
Quaker botanists to whom both Wash- 
ington and Jefferson are said to have 
resorted. The historic home of John 
Bartram is now in the Philadelphia park 
system. 

Naturally, I must say something about 
Roses for October, because they are then 
not infrequently better than they are in 
the spring. The once-blooming climbers 
and hybrid perpetuals are out of the way 
and need not be bothered about except 
as they furnish foliage and backgrounds. 
The hybrid teas and polyanthas, the 
lovely little Rouletti type, and an occa- 
sional hybrid perpetual that shakes a 


flower at me give plenty of Roses to ap- 
true 


preciate in this tenth month. The 
richness of Rose color 
is best seen in October, 
and the wise gardener 
can well make his selec- 
tions then for next 
year’s planting. He can 
be sure of Roses in 
June, but is he sure of 
Roses in October? | 


Bulb planting time 


In not 
hardy, the fruits of Firethorns or Pyracanthas 
“make a real 


“Chrysanthemum indicum 
so sweet and so completely fine that it belongs 
in any 





opens in October. The 
get into the ground. Every one of the 
bulbs one intends to plant should be 
cozily covered before Hallowe’en. If I 
were not in a transition period as to my 
thinking about Lilies, I could say a lot 
right now about what ought to happen. 
The receipt several days of two 
catalogues from the Pacifie Northwest, 
one even in Vancouver, offering Ameri- 
ecan-grown <Auratum varieties, not dug 
until they are about to be shipped and 
really shipped with protected roots like 
any other decent herbaceous plant, stirs 
my pocketbook nerves again, and I shall 
make a mild plunge toward more Lilies 
this October. 

To all FLower Grower readers I wish 
the joy of October, which I am only too 
happy to share with them, 


Datfodils need to 


ago 


Asparagus and Rhubarb 


OME persons believe that asparagus 

plants should be cut down before 
they go to seed because the development 
of seed takes strength away from the 
crowns or roots. 

Some strength is required, it is true, 
to develop seed, but the amount is very 
small compared with the loss that the 
roots would suffer if the entire tops were 
removed. By all means, let the entire 
top, or fern growth, stand until it dies 
down in the fall, or even until spring, as 
this growth helps to protect the roots 
through the cold weather. 

Another perennial vegetable, often ne- 
glected, is the rhubarb. Allow it to make 
top growth before going into the winter. 














too severe climates, where they are 


impression.”. The one shown 
above is P. coccinea lalandi 


(left) is so dainty, 


good garden. It is, I am told, the 


original species” 














| DOUBT if there has ever been a 
hobby gardener who is not forlorn 
when winter frost cuts down his plants. 
These flowers have been his friends; 
little people raised from seed. Undoubt- 
edly he has wished many times for a 


small glasshouse that would offer them 
year round protection. 
There are those who yearn to grow 


tropical plants, rare odd and beautiful 
things that will not grow where there is 
frost. For instance, some people want 
to grow Begonias, Gloxinias, Cyclamen, 
etc., in spite of inclement weather. <A 
glasshouse solves all of these problems. 

A great many amateur gardeners do 
not have a glasshouse because there seems 
to be no place to build one. The ideal 
location should have full sun all day. 
Less desirable locations should have at 
least half a day’s sun. 

The average small garden is carefully 
planned for beauty and harmony of both 
color and design. The sunny locations 
have Dahlias, Roses, Zinnias, Cacti, 
ete. Less sunny portions have the par- 
tial shade loving plants such as Canter- 
bury Bells, Forget-me-nots, and Cinera- 
rias. Everything has its place. Thus 
even a greenhouse should not be _ built 
at the sacrifice of garden harmony. 

There is a solution to this dilemma. It 
is rather unusual, and many have never 
thought of it because they have never 
looked off the ground and up into the air. 
Those having small gardens with no pos- 
sible place to build anything in the yard 
should raise their eyes to the garage 
roof. This is the ideal greenhouse loca- 
tion. The most desirable feature other 
than location is full sun all day as it 
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usually gets the first sun in the morning 
and the last rays at night. Drainage is 
assured and it is up in the air and out 
of the way. 

Many garage roofs are flat which sim- 
plifies construction. However, a gabled 
roof can be removed and floor joists laid. 
If the roof is found to be the answer 
to the long sought location, do not hesi- 
tate to adopt it even though slightly 
more labor is required. 

One successful use of a garage top for 
a greenhouse is shown in the photograph 








A 


Greenhouse 


on the 


Roof 


E. R. ABBE, (Calif.) 


Home gardeners with limited space 
should turn their gaze skyward when 
looking for a suitable spot for a 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbe did 
Their 


greenhouse venture has been a great 


greenhouse. 


this and chose the garage roof. 


success 


on this page. It is a double garage about 
20 by 20 feet. The stair rise is 95 feet. 
Side walls are 6 feet, ridge pole 14 feet. 
The entire cost of material for this green- 
house was about twenty-five dollars. 
This ridiculously low figure was accom- 
plished by utilizing the glass and frame- 
work of a dismantled commercial green- 
house. In most cities there are large 
scale florists who are continually tear- 
ing down old glasshouses and building 
new ones. Greenhouse wrecking compa- 
nies also be a source of. supply. 


may 








Grafted crested forms of Cactus assume many curious shapes in the Abbe greenhouse. 
Grafting is not difficult; by this means the amateur may obtain innumerable variations 











The success of the Abbe green- 
house is apparent from the fact 
that 3000 Cacti have been raised 
in it from seed. This picture 
shows a few of them 


Seeond hand glass only needs cleaning 
to make it suitable for the amateur hot- 
house. It can usually be had for a 
small fraction of the cost of new glass. 

The success of the location and method 
of building our greenhouse is shown by 
the fact that we raised 3,000 rare Cacti 
from seed in it. Over 700 species were 
cultivated with entire success. No heat 
Was needed even in 28 degrees F. 
weather. The sun stored enough heat in 
the soil during the day which when slow- 
ly liberated at night kept the tempera- 
ture above freezing. 

This greenhouse is located in Rich- 
mond, California. In colder climates such 
as the Middle West, proper temperatures 
“an be maintained by small gas or elee- 
tric heaters that are thermostatically con- 
trolled. They are usually set a few de- 
grees above freezing. 








In the Little Greenhouse 


INTER is approaching and after 

a severe frost or two our most 

active garden interests are de- 
voted to the greenhouse. Many garden- 
ers accomplish marvelous results with 
only the windows of the home to supply 
light, but with a greenhouse, how much 
better are our prospects of growing a 
few of the things that cannot long sur- 
vive in the living-room. 


The accompanying picture shows a 
corner of a small greenhouse which | 
know well. The owner maintains a 
temperature of 60 degrees at night 
throughout the cold months. During 


summer he’s more interested in golf than 
in his greenhouse, so, as soon as the 
chilly nights have gone—which is usually 
about May 20—his greenhouse plants are 
moved from their winter apartment to 
their summer quarters. This is a nicely 
levelled station below two Searlet Oaks. 
Of course, you do not necessarily have 
to move in Oak trees to shade your green- 
house plants. Any kind of tree that 
supplies moderate shade will do. Dense 
shade under Norway Maples or some 
Hemlocks is more than most greenhouse 
inmates care for. This matter of light 
or shade is worth much consideration by 
the gardener. Too much of either may 
be very harmful. Some plants ean toler- 
ate no direct strong sunlight, while others 
revel in it. 

The plants in the picture [see next 
page| are sensitive to such extremes; so 
under the protecting branehes of the 
Oaks, their needs throughout the warmer 
months are restricted to regular water- 
ing and feeding. By October 1, in the 
New York area, it is full time to return 


them to their winter home; the middle 
of September is even a safer date. Among 
the plants seen here, the variegated or 
striped leaves of the large specimen of 
Alpinia sandere are prominent. This 
is a handsome plant when well grown, 
but in order to grow a perfect specimen, 
I doubt if my friend’s method of summer 
treatment is to be recommended. The 
environment is good except that with 
summer squalls, there is danger of leaf 
injury, and brown leaf tips don’t en- 
hance the appearance of any plant. 

There are several Alpinias that are 
worthy of a place in a warm greenhouse. 
The most striking in flower is A. nutans 
with its green foliage and yellow and 
pink sweet-scented flowers. It does, how- 
ever, grow rather large for a small green- 
house. 

In the foreground of our picture are 
several Begonia species. From this genus, 
some of the more adaptable may be chos- 
en for the mixed plant collection. Prom- 
inent here is B. haageana which is very 
popular. It has hanging trusses of pale 
pink flowers. Nothing need deter the 


beginner with this species. It will root 
readily from cuttings made at almost 


any date, although spring is the most 
suitable season. Loam and peat in equal 
proportions with some sand added makes 
a good growing compost for it. 

An interesting fall-flowering plant 
may be noted in the right hand corner. 
Centradenia grandifolia is its name. It 
is easy of culture and like the Alpinia, 
is more likely to grow to be a fine speci- 
men if tended in a shady greenhouse 
throughout the summer. In spring young 
growth from the old stems will form 


J. G. Esson 


cuttings that are easily rooted in sand 
in a warm house. When rooted, pot into 
24-inch pots, and as pots become filled 
with roots repot, using pots two sizes 
larger for each shift required, up to 
July. It prefers a soil that is primed 
well with peat and sand. Of course, 
give it drainage which is vitally import- 
ant. When the roots work through the 
soil after the final potting, frequent light 
feeding with a complete greenhouse fer- 
tilizer is beneficial. 

There are several species of Centra- 
denia, of which C. grandifolia is the 
most commonly grown. ‘Two peculiari- 
ties of this plant may be noted. One is 
that the branches are four sided and 
winged on each angle; the other that the 
under side of the leaves is rosy red. The 
rose colored flowers in cymes of a dozen 
or more appear in October and continue 
throughout the winter. This is a desir- 
able plant and extremely easy to grow, if 
one maintains a moderately warm green- 
house. 


NI] EAS the front, to the left in the pic- 
ture, may be noted the Lady’s Slip- 
per Orchid, a variety of Paphiopedilum 
(Cypripedium) insigne. I know that many 
gardeners will fight shy of this plant, 
imagining that Orchids are too diffieult 
to grow. With this genus, it is a mis- 
take to think that you will be doomed 
to failure. Nothing is easier to grow 
if you keep it moist at the roots at all 
times. Under your Oak or Apple tree, 
plunge the pot during summer to the 
depth of the rim. An occasional appli- 
cation of weak liquid manure will give 
it strength and beauty. Attend religi- 
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ously to these very few needs of 
your Lady’s Slipper, and it will 
reward you with flowers in the 
fall. 


Os 1 will see flower 
spikes commencing to sprout 
from Nerine bulbs. Place them 
in a light airy position in a cool 
greenhouse and water sparingly 
until the leaves begin to grow, 
when ample supplies of water, 
with frequent application of weak 
liquid manure will be in order for 
established plants. 

In many districts, watch out 
for frost damage. Chrysanthe- 
mums and all plants that have 
been grown outdoors during sum- 
mer, but which are not hardy in 
the district, must now be _ pro- 
tected by bringing them into the 
greenhouse. Chrysanthemums that 
are showing color should be given 
a light and airy location. 


Garden Tips for October 


(Continued from page 447) 


Fall planting of deciduous 
trees, shrubs and vines that drop 
their leaves during October has 
the following decided advantages: 
Stock of desired kinds and sizes 
are still available; it is always 
freshly dug; it daily grows more 
dormant and is likely to pass the 
winter well and suffer less than will 
spring set stock; it will be ready to 
start growth as soon as spring opens— 
long before planting can usually be 
done in spring; any specimens that die 
can be promptly replaced without hav- 
ing to wait a year; and the work can 
be done when time is not so precious as 
in spring. 


Tulip, Crocus and some other species 
of bulbs are highly relished by mice, but 
are rather costly mouse food! To pre- 
vent these creatures from destroying 
them avoid placing muleh on the bulb 
beds until after the ground has frozen 
hard. If mice are abundant use one of 
the ‘‘baits’’ that are not attractive or 
harmful to poultry or pets. 


Fertilize trees, shrubs, woody vines 
and hardy perennials (including aspara- 
gus and rhubarb) in early October with 
any odds and ends of fertilizer left 
from last spring. The roots will take 
it up and store it ready for use immedi- 
ately when spring opens. It will thus 
do far more good than if left in the 
bags until spring. 


Make a red and green ‘‘winter gar- 
den’’ that needs no watering! In a 
‘*fish bowl’’ place a quantity of living 
moss gathered in the woods, turning the 
moss side outward and place ‘‘ woodsy’’ 
soil on top an inch or two deep. In 
this soil plant some little evergreen 
ferns and Partridge Berry vines with 
plenty of berries on them. If Winter- 
green plants are available add a few 
of them. Moisten the soil and cover 
the opening with a glass dise. If this 
is kept tight the ‘‘garden’’ will not 
need watering all winter. 
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heat of the little greenhouse 


Strong growing hardy perennials such 
as Peony, Phlox and others of their 
strength are best planted in early Oc- 
tober; but Delphinium and Pyrethrum 
are not likely to do well this late. 


Overhauling old perennial borders— 
unless carefully planned when planted— 
cannot be completely treated in either 
fall or spring, because some plants are 
active at one or another of these seasons 
whereas others are not. The way to cor- 
rect this is to remove and replant the 
species that can be best handled in the 
fall in a new bed and wait until spring 
to move the others to another new bed. 
Of course, each will look bare of bloom 
during its “off season” but this ean be 
corrected by using spring blooming bulbs 


in the late blooming bed, and “bedding. 


” 


plants 
one. 


or annuals in the early blooming 


Hardy Lilies that arrive late from 
Japan can be planted even as late as 
December—if provision is made for them 
while the soil is still unfrozen. Fertilize 
and dig the bed any convenient time and 
cover it with a heavy mulch of leaves, 
straw, corn stalks or other coarse ma- 
terial until the bulbs arrive; then remove 
this stuff, plant them and apply the regu- 
lar winter mulch, be what it may. 


Review the past season’s experiences 
toward the close of October. Choose a 
mild day; use a elip file, paper and pen- 
cil and go over the whole place slowly, 
recalling what grew or happened in each 
spot—failures, successes, work done 
poorly and well so as to be prepared to 
make plans for the coming season. Time 
so spent can be the most profitable of 
the year. 


Bulbs You Can Force 


Indoors 
(Continued from page 446) 


away on their sides in a light dry 
position until the beginning of the 
next growing season. The ap- 
proach of the next growth period 
is the signal to attend to repotting. 
Small corms, such as Ixias, are 
removed from their old soil and 
are replanted in a new mixture 
each year. Larger bulbs, such as 
the Hippeastrums, are repotted 
only at intervals of three or four 
years, and in intervening years 
are top-dressed by removing as 
much of the old surface soil as 
possible with the aid of a pointed 
stick and replacing this with a 
rich mixture of new soil. 


S with all plant growing, an 

attempt to provide the best 
possible conditions, based upon ac- 
quired knowledge and keen ob- 
servation, together with the ap- 
plication of sound common-sense 
principles to specific problems 
which arise, will go far to assure 
success with bulbs in the sunroom 
or window garden. 


Plants which have been summering outdoors in the 
shade of trees should now be enjoying the shelter 


ant Vegetable Pests 


HEN home gardeners are 

faced with the problem of 
controlling diseases and insects on vege- 
tables, they may turn to The Control of 
Insects Affecting Vegetable Crops for 
sound advice. Although intended for 
those who grow vegetables in quantity 
it applies as well to home gardeners. 
This bulletin recently has been revised. 
All of the principle troubles are de- 
seribed, and controls given, for cabbage, 
beans, peas, lettuce, cucurbits, tomatoes, 
etc. There are many good illustrations. 
This is a 128-page Cornell Extension bul- 
letin available from Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Glorious Decoration 


OR the breakfast table try Heavenly 

Blue Morning Glories. They may last 
for lunch, too, but one cannot count on 
this—they are primarily for the break- 
fast time. 

We cut the largest buds in the even- 
ing, after the day’s bloom has faded, and 
put them in a wide low bowl with slim 
sprays of Silver: King Artemesia and 
curving sprays of Polygonum auberti 
(Silver Lace Vine) as a delicate touch 
to this arrangement. The very fact that 
this is only for the morning seems to add 
to its enchanting beauty. 

Our Heavenly Blues this year are from 
self-sown seed and are all over the place 
by the thousands. After a severe winter 
we may not have the same success but 
fall sowing is worth trying. Full sun, 
rather poor ground and lots of water 
during the early growing season are 
requisites for success—M. P. TURNER, 
( Penna.) 
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Getting Acquainted with Native Orchids 


T is often a matter of surprise when 
I tell people that Orchids are grow- 
ing wild not far from Cleveland and 
that I have them growing in my own 
garden! Many are equally curious to 
know if they’re actually hardy and live 
and flower without winter protection. 
No doubt all of us would have been 
surprised at their number and distribu- 
tion could we have visited the areas in 
which they abounded when the first white 
settlers came to America. 
Wild Orchids have rapidly receded be- 
fore the march of man and those of us 
who know some of our native species 


still find ourselves unfamiliar with the 
rarer kinds numbered among the esti- 
mated 150 species found within the 


United States and Canada. To know 
our wild Orchids well requires visiting 
many different sections of the country 
at just the opportune time. That priv- 
ilege is given to but few and most of 
us must needs learn all we can from the 
observations and photographs taken by 
others more fortunate than ourselves. 
My own interest and pleasure in Or- 
chid culture and study has been greatly 
aided by numerous letters received from 
readers of FLOWER GROWER, in which 
they have told of their enthusiastic in- 
terest in the wild Orchids of their own 
sections of the country. These letters 
have revealed many sections in which 
the commoner species are still to be 
found as well as the few places in which 
the rarer members of the family may 


yet be discovered by diligent search. 
Many have accompanied their letters 


with photographs and among the num- 
ber was a photograph of the rare Cypri- 
pedium acaule alba sent me by Mrs. 
George Strauch of New Jersey. 

Then, too, some who are writing upon 
the subject for publication have been 
good enough to send me copies of their 
articles and bulletins and these have 
been most interesting. Among these is 
a copy of “Our Northern Orchids,” by 
Olof O. Nylander, in which he describes 
many wild species found in Aroostook 
County of Maine. It is well illustrated 
and contains descriptions of many spe- 


ces. 


A BOTHES recently received is from the 
pen of Marjorie T. Bingham of Cran- 
brook Institute of Science of Michigan 
and is entitled “Orchids of Michigan.” 
In her capacity of botanist she has made 
extensive study of the Orchids of Michi- 
gan and states that about one-third of 
the number of species of wild Orchids 
found in the United States and Canada 
are to be found growing in the state of 
Michigan. In view of the fact that 
Professor Oakes Ames of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an authority upon Orchids, in 
his “Enumeration of the Orchids of 
U. S. and Canada,” states that there are 
44 genera and 146 species together with 
their hybrids in our range, Mrs. Bing- 
ham has exceptionally rich Orchid terri- 
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tory in which to carry on her studies. 


As is the case with almost all who 
write upon Orchids, both native and 
tropical, Mrs. Bingham has refrained 
from giving the exact habitat of the 


kinds she has found and described, for 
the reason that when the location of a 
station of Orchids becomes generally 
known they soon disappear. This is 
a sad indictment against nature-loving 
Americans of whom she says, “It is 
strangely true that in his zeal man often 
destroys that for which he cares most.” 

However, there is often legitimate rea- 
son for collecting plants of our native 
species when they are growing in ‘some 
area which is to be cleared and eculti- 
vated or, as in the construction of the 
Pymatuning Dam and Lake, when a 
whole area rich in native Orchids was to 
be flooded, people were invited to come 
and take up the plants. It has been my 
pleasure to visit one wild flower garden 
in which Orehids are now growing in 
naturalistic setting which were rescued 
from the site of this project. 

Last June, we made a trip of 599 
miles to visit a station of Cypripedium 
sandidum. I had received an invitation 
from a reader of FLowreR GROWER to see 
this Orchid with him in New York State. 
He had written, “The plants are so 
numerous that you cannot walk without 
stepping on some of them.” This “Lady 
Slipper” is one of the smallest of the 
family and is seldom found, at least in 
large numbers. 

Armed with cameras, we arrived at 
the bog. We climbed through a barbed 





This group of the “Queen’s Slipper,” Cypripedium spectabile, was photographed by 
Dr. Yarian as it grew in a naturalistic setting in his own garden 





























wire fence, waded through weeds and 
brambles, and were soon in the midst of 


the daintiest “slippers.” They were 
growing quite thickly within a limited 


area and it was true that we could not 
avoid stepping on some of them. They 
were usually found growing upon slight- 
ly raised hummocks which elevated them 
just a little above the level of the wet 
bog which resembled a sponge saturated 
with water, little water being apparent, 
until we took a step, when it arose about 
our feet. 


HE whole plant is miniature, only six 


to eight inches tall and the glossy 
white slippers, with their purple mark- 


ings shining through from the inside, 
were poised upon the plants in an almost 
saucy fashion. They seemed to say, 
“Are we not beautiful little nymphs?” 
When we stooped down to look at them 
closely we discovered a most delightful 


perfume, most pleasing and not too 
strong. In planting C. candidum in 


your wild flower garden, place them in 
full sunlight as they will grow weakly 
in shade. Bog conditions will suit them 
best but they have flowered for me in 
less moist conditions. The roots of these 
as well as many other wild Orchids may 
be purchased from several collectors. 

The Showy Lady Slipper, Cypripe- 
dium spectabile, is known by a number 
of names such as, the Queen’s Slipper, 
Pink and White, White-wing Moceasin, 
Reginew, or Venus the Queen’s Slipper 
(Morris and Ames, “Our Wild Orchids.’’) 
This is unquestionably one of the most 
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beautiful of the wild Orchids and may 
well be considered a rival of many 
tropical kinds. 


Whereas I have referred to it in sev- 
eral previous articles, I cannot refrain 
from again doing so, because of the fine 
bloom which my own planting of it 
afforded me this year. The accompany- 
ing illustration was taken in my own 
garden and shows the plants in their 
second year. These were not growing 
in a “bog” but in ordinary good garden 
conditions. The location is in partial 
shade and the soil is dark but it only 
receives moisture when it rains or is 
sprinkled infrequently. 


Bog conditions 





This group of Cypripedium: pubescens, growing in the 
author’s garden, has increased from two plants 


would no doubt be better and suggestions 
as to the construction of a bog were con- 
tained in my previous articles on wild 
Orehids in FLowerR Grower, so | will 
not repeat them. 

This Orehid also well as a_ pot 
plant and after blooming may be plant- 
ed outside. Some shown in the cut 
were treated that way and have thrived 
since being moved to the wild flower 
garden. Good clumps may be purchased 
reasonably and if you can give them the 
needed eonditions, by all means plant 
the “Showy Lady Slipper.” 

Recently, Nellie M. Erskine, an Alas- 
kan reader of FLOWER GROWER, sent me 
specimens of Habenaria hyperborea 
(meaning “beyond the north”). It is not 
much of a surprise when we find Orchids 
in the tropics, but when they are found 
to abound in Alaska, Greenland and Ice- 
land, our wonder grows. Yet some thrive 
in these very cold countries. The real 
surprise is to find such a beautiful, deli- 
eate little Orchid as Calypso borealis 
growing in California and then to learn 
that it is at its best in Alaska and is 
found as far north as the Aretie Cirele. 
How so delicate a plant ean survive such 
intense cold, only Mother Nature knows. 


does 


An interesting letter came recently 
from Frank D. Johnson of Vaughan, 
Washington. He gave his age as 18 and 
said that he had been growing native 
and tropical Orchids for the past six 


years. He reports having found 21 
species in the state of Washington and 
sent the following list of his finds: 
Cypripediums Montanum, Pubescens, 
Californicum and an unidentified rose- 
purple variety from the Olympics which 
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he had seen but once, and Acaule which 
is rarely found and is listed as unlaw- 
ful to pick, or transplant. 

Calypso borealis, Epipactis gigantea, 
Cephalanthera or “Phantom Orchis,” a 
saprophytic kind with “white transparent 
blooms.” * 

Calopogon pulchellus or “Grass Pink” 
also known as Limodorum tuberosum. 

A “Rattlesnake Plaintain,” species not 
known. 

Sierra Rein-Orchis, Ragged or Green- 
fringed Orehis (Habenaria lacera). 

Habenaria hyperborea, Lysias hookeri- 
ana (Hooker’s Orchis). 

Lysias orbiculata (Round 
chis). 

Corallorrhiza maculata, (a 
tic Orchid). 

Liparis lilifolia 
Twayblade). 

Malaxis unifolia (White 
Adder’s Mouth) and three 
unidentified Habenarias. 

He states, “Here in the 
Northwest most of our Or- 
echids do not live in the 
lowlands as in the East- 
ern and Middle states, but 
confine themselves to the 
lower and midslopes of our 
Olvmpie and Cascade 
ranges.” 


leaved Or- 
saprophy- 


(Large 


Transplanting 
Native Orchids 


AS stated in my previous 
t articles, many native 
Orchids may be trans- 
planted and grown suc- 
cessfully in the wild flow- 
er garden, rock garden, an artificial bog, 
or naturalized in forests which offer 
similar conditions to their former habi- 
tat. October is one of the best months 
for transplanting as they will have made 
their growth and become dormant. They 
may also be transplanted in early spring 
before growth starts. If taken up with 
a good ball of earth it is possible to 
transplant them when in bloom. 

In general, endeavor to supply the con- 
ditions under which they have been found 
growing. But let me again caution you 
not to remove plants from some small 
station which is located where it has 
a fair chance of surviving, but rather 
purchase vour plants from some collector 
who obtains them where they are plenti- 
ful and in little danger of extermination. 
(And I hope I am right in believing 
that they also will not decimate small 
stations in their efforts to supply the 
demand for native Orehids.) There are 
a number of sources of the plants. 

Also when you pick native Orchid 
flowers leave enough of the stems which 
bear the leaves to insure the development 
of the roots so that the plants may live 
on. Let us all do our part to perpetuate 
our beautiful wild Orehids. 





Editor’s Note: This is the sixteenth ar- 
ticle in a series which has been written 
by Dr. Yarian especially for FLOWER 
GROWER. The author has kindly consented 
to answer questions for readers. When 
writing Dr. Yarian for information, kind- 
ly enclose addressed stamped envelope. 





Roses Which Stand 
Heat 


Lira McComps, (Calif.) 


RDINARILY, a short list of Roses 

would have little meaning. How- 

ever, gardeners in the far West 
have so much difficulty in finding Roses 
which will give them good bloom during 
the hot summer months that I take this 
opportunity to list the ones which have 
been most successful with me. 

The familiar Rose Rev. F. Page-Rob- 
erts deserves the reputation it is gaining 
as the ideal Rose for summer bloom in 
the warmer sections of the country. Its 
beautifully formed buds of golden yellow 
and coppery-red have petals of sufficient 
substance to withstand the hottest sun 
that ever shone in the San Joaquin val- 
lev. Its dwarf spreading growth and 
heavy-foliaged branches fit it for a front 
seat in the Rose bowl beeause it is a 
beautiful plant even when it is not in 
bloom. 

Soeur Therese is a very tall long- 
stemmed Rose for background planting. 
The small, narrow, exquisitely reflexed 
buds are golden-yellow streaked with red. 
They open to incredibly large loose flow- 
ers with a spicy fragrance. 

Grenoble’s lovely short bud opens to 
a delightful flat flower. The petals are 
not at all recurved, giving the impression 
of being fringed or slightly scalloped. 
The color is the identical velvety red of 
the old Hadley, but it holds without fad- 
ing in the sunlight. 

McGredy’s Ivory has large delicately 
tinted buds which open very slowly, with- 
out balling, to a compact cup which holds 
the delicate ancient fragrance of the old 
Damask Roses. The heavy-textured 
petals remain in perfect condition for 
nearly a week despite the intense heat 
of our summer sun. 


[ ULU'S luscious pink buds are long and 

narrow, pencil-slim and pencil-point- 
ed. The size and exquisite modeling of 
these buds combine to form the ultimate in 
perfection for use in corsages. With a 
well-established plant one need never be 
without blossoms for the buttonhole as 
one crop of perfect buds follows another 
in rapid succession throughout the entire 
season. For easy frequent access with 
the shears plant it near a path for it 
makes slow growth. 

Every fall I buy a new white Rose 
and every spring I am foreed to admit 
that the old Paul’s Lemon Pillar is still 
the loveliest white Rose in the garden. 
The long canes bear a profusion of the 
most exquisitely formed buds—high-cen- 
tered, creamy-white, with a cool lemony 
fragrance. Each bud is perfect in every 
stage of its development. I always feel 
the futility of words when I try to de- 
scribe this Rose, now lost to most nur- 
sery lists. It is truly superlative and I 
consider it the loveliest white Rose I 
know. Friends tell me that it does well 
in other parts of the country, too. 




















Peony Pointers for Fall 


ALL is the best time to plant 
Fk Peonies. They are more 

nearly dormant then than at 
any other time. We should plan 
our planting to take place from 
mid-August to hard freezing 
weather. The earlier this is done 
in northern states where the ground 
freezes early and stays frozen for 


a long time, the better, because 
Peonies make a fall growth of 


numerous white feeding roots and 
they should be planted before this 
growth is stopped by solid freezing. 
In southern localities, it makes little 
difference, just so they get into the 
ground before active growth begins 
—which often is as early as Jan- 
uary. 

Peonies should be planted in good 
garden soil, as rich as you have 
available. The bed should be well- 
drained. No water should ever stand over 
the crowns for any length of time either 
in winter or summer. Trees and shrubs 
should be far enough away so that their 
roots will not invade the domain of 
the Peonies and so rob them of their 
food supply. They should have full sun 
for at least half of every day. Space 
them from three to four feet apart each 
way and from other plants, if planted 
in a mixed bed. However, Lilies and 
other bulbs may be planted much closer; 
some even advocate planting them in 
the same hole. 

It may seem like a lot of ‘work, 
but the beds should be dug from 12 
to 24 inches deep as time or neces- 
sity may demand. They should be 
filled half full or to within eight 
inches of the top with the best soil 
obtainable, which should have con- 
siderable clay in it and a reason- 
able supply of humus. If not 
naturally rich, bone meal, super- 
phosphate or some other good all- 
purpose fertilizer should be added. 


Do not use a fertilizer rich in 
nitrogen. Well rotted manure may 


be used if kept well below the roots. 
It should never come into direct 
contact with them. In fact, ma- 
nure is better left alone. If the 
soil is not sweet a good dressing of 
lime should be applied. Do not 
overdo the fertilizing. 

Plant good standard divisions of 
from three to five eyes. They are 
the best. Small two-eye divisions 
will give good results if eare is used in 


handling them. Larger plants are not 
recommended. They may give good re- 


sults at first, but are slow to come back 
to normal growth. The standard size will 
outstrip them in a very few years. Be 
sure any size you plant has a good root 
system. There should be at least two or 
three good roots one-half inch or more 
in diameter and six to ten inches long. 
If only one root leads from the crown, 
it should branch into several not more 
than three or four inches from the crown. 
Do not plant split roots. They are liable 
to rot. 
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Sketches by Lawrence Blair 


An old Peony clump has been di- 
vided, as shown above to leave at 
least three strong “eyes” or dormant 
buds on each division. Roots broken 
in digging have been cut off clean 


Into an ample hole, with soil deeply 

prepared, one of the above divisions 

has been set at the proper depth. 

Rough material over the crown pro- 

vides drainage; a soil mulch is used 
the first winter after planting 
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Dig a hole large enough to accom- 
modate the root without bending. Place 
the root in a natural position by holding 
the old stem upright with the eyes from 
two to three inches below the normal 
surface of the bed. Fill in soil that has 
no fertilizer or manure in it around 
the roots and pack it very firmly using 
the hands, to fill all voids, and the feet 
or a tamper to firm the soil. Be sure 
you do not injure the eyes or the roots 
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in doing this. Fill and tamp until 
the soil just covers the eyes; then 
fill the hole with loose fine dirt and 
mound it up well above the crown 
of the plant. This mound should 
be worked level by cultivation the 
next spring, being exceedingly care- 
ful not to break off the new shoots 


when doing it. If eyes are acci- 
dentally broken when planting, or 
handling, do not throw the root 
away, but plant it. It will live, 
but be slower in making a large 
plant although new eyes will be 


formed at once. Roots must have 
some crown material attached un- 
less they are of the Officinalis 
group. These will grow from roots 
planted like potatoes. 

If the ground is not moist at 
planting time a gallon of water 
poured around the plant when the 
hole is nearly full will better insure suc- 
cess, and it may be done at all times to 
settle the soil if you wish. A muleh of 
some material that will not pack down 
and render the ground soggy may be used 
the first year with benefit, to prevent 
heaving of the newly planted root. 

Old Peonies do not need dividing and 
re-setting until they show signs of play- 
ing out and this is easily seen. But, if 
you wish to move an old plant to a new 
location, fall is the time to do it. Dig 
the plant with a good heavy spading 
fork. Loosen the soil as deeply as 
possible with the fork in a circle 
around the plant and about six or 
eight inches from the plant. Then 
pry the plant out gently, going 
around it several times if necessary. 
Be very careful in lifting a plant 
by its stems. They have a way of 
. suddenly breaking off at the crown 
‘ taking next year’s eyes with them. 
é Carefully clean all soil from the 
' roots using a wooden stick and 
6 finally the hose or a hydrant to 
! get them perfectly clean. 

\ Next examine the roots carefully 
\ to determine exactly where you can 
‘ cut to get the best divisions. Then 
g cut them apart into divisions of 
standard size, using a sharp butcher 
knife for the purpose. Do not use 
a spade or similar blunt instrument. 
Cuts should be clean and _ not 
ragged. Do not move a plant older 
than two or three years without 
dividing it as directed. Results may 
be very unsatisfactory. Plant the divisions 
as above directed. They may be stored 
in damp moss or other material for a 
number of weeks if necessary without 
much harm, if kept from molding or 
drying out completely. 

A good final cultivation may be given 
at this time and if you wish a liberal 
dressing of some slow-acting fertilizer 
may be applied. It will then be ready 
for work next spring. Do not over-do 
it, however. 

Be sure to leave the surface of the 
bed so that no water can stand over the 
crowns of the plants at any time. 
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CONSPICUOUS CALIFORNIA 
PLANTS by Ralph D. Cornell. Illus- 
trated. 192 pages. San Pasqual Press, 
Pasadena, Calif. $4. 


The author of this unique book is a 
Nature lover and photographer who has 
explored the Southwest in search of its 
characteristic plant life. His findings, 
many of which have already been re- 
corded in radio programs and short arti- 
cles, are assembled in this book together 
with his masterly photographs and many 
lovely drawings by Elizabeth Lewis. Mr. 
Cornell is a landseape architect and is, 
therefore, keenly aware of the garden 
possibilities of California plants as well 
as of their botanical interest. 

In his introduction the author tells us 
that there are about three thousand spe- 
cies of native California plants and per- 
haps two thousand sub-species or 
varieties making a total of five thou- 


predecessor. Other books have been writ- 
ten and published in this country on 
cacti and cactus culture but this is the 
first American work on succulents. 
Many of these intriguing plants are 
so closely allied in appearance and 
growth habits to that branch of their 
family known as true cacti, that the cac- 
tus lover and grower naturally adds 
other succulents to his original collec- 
tion. Heretofore, it has not always been 
easy to identify correctly the more un- 
usual stars in this strange and fascinat- 
ing galaxy. With the present book in 
hand, most succulents available in this 
country can be readily identified. Though 
the group is too large to be covered com- 
pletely in one slim volume, 800 succu- 
lents are described and 400 of these are 
illustrated in “Succulents for the Ama- 
teur.” The excellent photographs, some 





lish names are given, range, site,’ fruit, 
description and a record of the food 
value to animals and birds. 

The volume is illustrated and there are 
excellent soil and climate maps of the 
entire United States as well as a map 
giving the 32 different plant growth re- 
gions of the country. 


HOW TO ECONOMIZE ON FRUIT. A 
manual on Home Fruit Growing. II- 
lustrated. Bulletin No. 8 of The School 
of Living, Suffern, N. Y. 16 pages. 25e. 


This is one of a series of bulletins 
published by the School of Living under 
the supervision of Ralph Borsodi, emi- 
nent economist and head of the school 
which is an institution designed for as- 
sisting the American public in the solu- 
tion of individual, conerete economic 
problems. In the School of Living one 

may learn how to build an econo- 





sand different sorts of trees, shrubs 
and other plants. Of these Mr. Cor- 
nell has selected for discussion in this 
book those which are conspicuous 
for their profusion or outstanding 
characteristics. Each is discussed in 
relation to its uses to primitive man, 
its garden value, and its need for 
conservation. 

Among the trees included are’ Se- 
quoias, Madrono, the Coast Live 
Oak, Monterey Cypress and Pine 





Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


mical home suited to one’s needs; 
how to live within a given budget; 
how to weave, cook, sew or make 
furniture. 

Home production is advocated by 
the School and Bulletin No. 8 tells 
of the advantages and economies 
effected by growing fruit at home. 
Tables are interspersed with the text 
showing the time needed for home 
production of fruit, the cash outlay 
required, the space and quantity of 
trees.and plants needed for an aver- 








and the Torrey Pine. There are 
chapters on the wild Lilacs; Yucca 
whipplei, or Candles of God as they are 
called in Spanish, Cherries, the Smoke 
Tree, Tree Yuceas, the Fan Palm and 
the Ratama. 

In speaking of the need for conser- 
vation of the flora of California, Mr. 
Cornell states that man is probably the 
most destructive of all animals to roam 
the surface of the earth. He cites cases 
of the utter destruction of stands of 
rare cacti and other plants, in sections 
accessible to tourists. To offset these 
severe but just accusations, the author 
speaks of the conservation by man 
through the ages of Indian maize—never 
found growing wild anywhere in the 
world—and of the Ginkgo tree, a living 
fossil, carried over into a modern age by 
the eare and cultivation of man. The 
chapter closes with a plea for the pro- 
tection of Live Oaks, Poppies and other 
typical but common flora as well as for 
rare and unusual specimens. 

The adaptability of wild flowers, 
shrubs and trees to garden loeations is 
discussed and the volume closes with an 
appendix of Garden Notes on various 
species and varieties. 

“Conspicuous California Plants” is 
greatly enhanced by the author’s photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


SUCCULENTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
by J. R. Brown, Alain White, Boyd L. 
Sloane and G. W. Reynolds. Arranged 
and Edited by Scott E. Haselton, Illus- 
trated. 173 pages. Abbey Garden 
Press, Pasadena, Calif. Paper $1.55. 
Cloth $2.05. 


A eompanion volume for “Cacti for 
the Amateur,” this comprehensive and 
attractive volume on succulents is—if 
possible—even more valuable than its 
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in natural color, could hardly be im- 
proved upon. 

Owing to the fact that “Cacti for the 
Amateur” contains detailed general and 
cultural information, a brief but ade- 
quate chapter on culture and propaga- 
tion has been considered sufficient in the 
volume now under discussion. The bal- 
ance of the book contains descriptions 
of the plants, alphabetically arranged by 
families. The top of each left hand page 
shows the family name and the top of 
the right page, the group being de- 
scribed. Genera and species appear in 
italics. 

Most of the photographs give a height 
seale which enables the reader to com- 
pute the natural size. An index to plant 
names makes the book readily usable for 
reference. 


Though planned for and readily under- | 


standable by the beginner, this is an 
authoritative work. 


NATIVE WOODY PLANTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES by William R. Van 
Dersal. Illustrated. 362 pages. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: Misc. Publication No. 303. 


U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washing- | 


ton, D. C. $1.75. 


Those interested in our native trees, 
shrubs and vines, and where they grow, 
will find this government book invaluable. 
Mr. Dersal, who is biologist of the Divi- 
sion of Conservation Operations, Soil 
Conservation Service, gives an introdue- 
tory chapter on soils, growing conditions 
and the relation of vegetative life to wild 
life and soil conservation. 

The balance of the book consists of al- 
phabetical listings with descriptions, of 
American woody plants. Latin and Eng- 


age American family of 4.5 persons 
and the money savings which can be 
made. 


GROWING PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL 
by D. R. Matlin, M.A. Illustrated. 137 
pages. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
N. Y. C. $2. 


Several American books and at least 
one English volume have already ap- 
peared on the subject of chemiculture. 
“Growing Plants Without Soil” is now 
added to the list. 

Professor Matlin has been working on 
soilless plant growth for several years 
with his students in a high school in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He has created his own 
chemical formulas which have been re- 
vised from time to time as his experi- 
ments progressed and he now gives the 
reader the benefit of his experience in a 
book which is timely at least. 

The author is not a nationally known 
authority like the men who wrote “Chem- 
ical Gardening for the Amateur” and 
since all his work has been done in 
Southern California, much of his advice 
may need adjustment and revision for 
use in other parts of the United States. 
The work lacks the thorough groundwork 
of excellent plant practice which charac- 
terizes the book of Dr. Connors and Dr. 
Tiedjens. On the other hand more chem- 
istry is included than will be needed or 
appreciated by the average amateur. 


“New Chrysanthemums” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has been breeding small-flowered hardy 
types of Chrysanthemums for more than 
20 vears. In 1937, 12 seedlings were 
named and introduced to the trade. These 
are described, in this bulletin, available 
from the Department in Washington, 
vb. C 
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Desirable Nuts for Northern Gardens 


“I went down into the garden of nuts”—Canticles, VI, 11 


NE who loves plants for their flow- 
ers alone, if there is such a per- 
son, would hardly choose nut trees, 

unless it be the almond with its burst 
of bloom, in March, like a_ glorified 
peach. To be sure, a chestnut tree the 
first week in July with its torrents of 
white catkins is something to gaze at 
from the sunward and windward side— 
for the perfume isn’t from Araby. 

But pessimists tell us we ean’t grow 
almonds in the East for the frosts that 
eatch their early bloom. And they are 
right for the kinds good to eat but 
you'll be glad to grow the Ridenhauer 
for its blossoms alone. The nuts aren’t 
worth much. They tell us, also, that 
you can’t grow chestnuts any more for 
the blight. And partly they are right 
again, for the American chestnut, except 
here and there a blooming root sprout 


The pecan is not native east of the Mississippi valley. 
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that may even bear a few nuts, seems 
to be doomed, for a few thousand years 
anyway. Experts think it may immunize 
itself to the blight in something like that 
length of time. But there are other spe- 
cies of chestnut that have already had 
these thousands of years of immuniza- 
tion, that are easily grown and may re- 
place our American tree, so far as the 
nut itself is concerned. The timber is 
another question. 

Flower lovers are apt to be lovers of 
all good things, and surely nuts are good 
things, so a little talk about them may 
not be amiss. My remarks apply to the 
Northeastern states especially and to 
amateur growers only, not to commercial 
growing. In fact there is little commer- 
cial nut growing in this region. Also, 
there will be many questions unanswered 
that the interested person will want to 


Photo courtesy H. F. Stoke 
This magnificent pecan tree 


enhances a garden in Deal, Virginia 





ask. For all such information write the 
secretary of the Northern Nut Growers 
Association, G. L. Slate, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, or to me. 


Chestnuts that bear. Perhaps the 
easiest nuts to grow are chestnuts. Not 
the American nor the European, the so- 
called French, Spanish and _ Italian, 
which are all too susceptible to chestnut 
blight, but the American chinquapin, Cas- 
tanea pumila, the Chinese chestnut, C. 
mollissima, and the Japanese, C. japo- 
nica. The common chinquapin is a 
pretty little nut and sweet to the taste, 
beloved by children and squirrels. It 
usually grows in bush form up to ten 
or 12 feet high and is perfectly hardy 
as far north, at least, as Boston, Mass. 
The nuts are borne, a single one in a 
burr, in a raceme of a dozen or so. 
Therefore, each nut is round like an 
acorn. They escape late frosts in spring 
by delaying blooming until the end of 
June and they bear full crops every 
year. They can be counted on. The 
little bushes or trees may be set in groups 
10 to 12 feet apart or in hedge form 
as close as you like. They grow easily 
in any soil where the chestnut will, but 
not in a wet place. Seeds must be strati- 
fied as soon as gathered as drying pre- 
vents germination. They sprout at once 
and by spring will have 4-inch roots 
clinging to an empty shell. There is a 
giant chinquapin, a hybrid with the 
Japanese chestnut, that is an inch long. 
The chinquapin is not immune to blight 
but keeps ahead of it. By the time one 
of the stems is dead another is coming 
into bearing, so that there are nuts and 
more stems every year. 

Chinese and Japanese chestnut trees 
are resistant to blight in much the same 
way. They keep ahead of it. For that 
reason it is well to ‘preserve one or two 
of the shoots that may come up from the 
roots close to the trunk. This occurs 
when the main stem begins to be blighted. 
Often blight cankers will heal. Ocecasion- 
ally there is a tree that shows no blight 
for years. I say so much about the 
chestnut blight beeause it is a thing to 
be reckoned with. But one may plant 
all these members of the chestnut family 
with the assurance of handsome trees and 
good returns if intelligent -care is given 
them. 

The Chinese chestnut is especially ree- 
ommended because the nuts are much 
like the American in size, appearance 
and quality. American chestnuts used to 
fetch double the price of the Italian in 
our markets. The Chinese nuts replace 
the American almost perfectly. Euro- 
pean and Japanese chestnuts are larger 
but of poorer quality. 

The Chinese chestnut holds its brown 
dead leaves all winter, which may or 
may not be desirable according to cir- 
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Courtesy J. F. Jones 


The thought of bushes loaded with hazelnuts will take many readers back to childhood days. But there are improved varieties 


The Rush hybrid is shown left. 


now. 


cumstances. Improved varieties of it 
have not yet been standardized but named 
varieties may be had from most nut tree 
specialist nurserymen. It is- safer to 
buy all nut trees of these nurserymen. 
Seedling Mollissimas are, however, quite 
good. They will vary, of course, and 
not be as sure as grafted trees. They 
will vary in vigor, form, resistance to 
blight and to cold, age at first bearing, 


amount of crop, size, character and 
quality of nut. But, keeping these 


qualifications in mind, I think they can 
safely be recommended. Seedling trees 
not producing satisfactorily are easily 
topworked to better varieties. It is but 
a relatively short time before the Mollis- 
sima chestnut will be in commercial 
production. 

Of the Japanese chestnut it can be 
said that the nut is usually greater in 
size and poorer in quality. With me 
these trees have thrived for over twenty 
years on a barren dry hillside without 
any care and borne good crops annually. 
The nuts are used for cooking as a 
vegetable or for stuffing turkeys. 

Hardy English walnuts. The so-called 
“English” or Persian walnut, Juglans 
regia, has appealed to man for millenni- 
ums as desirable. By man’s selection 
through the centuries it has been highly 
developed and has been planted in al- 
most every country. The trouble with 
it in this country has been that we have 
drawn our trees from the Mediterranean 
climate, similar to that of much of the 
Pacifie Coast where this walnut thrives, 
but unlike that of the rest of the country. 
In a severe winter, the trees, taken by 
surprise, are defenseless and perish. But 
now that we have “English” walnut trees 
educated to cold in British Columbia and 
the Carpathian Mountains we may plant 
with more confidence. These have been 
tried already in Canada and cold parts 
of New York State with promise. Among 
the Carpathians no varieties have yet 
been selected or named, so we must be 
content with promising seedlings. It 
may be several years before named kinds 
are available. But we shall have, either 
from this or other sources, English wal- 
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nuts that may be counted on, perhaps 
even commercially, in the East. * Mean- 
time every one who ean should have 
some of these lovely trees with their 
elegant, fragrant foliage and good nuts. 
Get the best you can from a nut tree 
specialist, plant them in a sheltered place 
in good soil, use lime and chemical fer- 
tilizers early in the season so as not to 
promote late growth which favors winter 
killing, tend them jealously, and you 
will have objects of unending pride and 
subjects for boastful talk. 

There is another walnut that should 
be more planted for its rapid growth, 
tropical foliage and excellent nuts, and 
that is the Japanese heartnut. There 
are good named varieties to be had from 
the specialists and their general care is 
about the same as that for English wal- 
nuts but they are not quite so fussy. 
Seedling Japanese walnuts show up more 
surprises than a grab-bag. Get only 
grafted heartnuts from a specialist. 

In parts of the South and Middle West 
the black walnut, J. nigra, is the most 





Courtesy H. F. Stoke 


The Japanese Chestnut is not of high 
quality, but it’s not difficult to grow and 
is not bothered by blight 


Likewise, there are improved black walnuts, of which Thomas (right) is most popular 


important nut grown. The magnificence 
of the tree is known wherever it thrives, 
which is very widely. But the delicious 
quality of the nut, when properly se- 
lected, is all but unknown to people of 
the Northeast. We take it from the 
dealers in cakes, bread, ice cream and 
sundaes without knowing what it is. They 
prefer it because, they say, it retains 
flavor when cooked. In parts of the 
South people clothe and school their 
children on money received from the sale 
of black walnut meats picked out at 
home in the long winter evenings. 

You must have plenty of room if you 
wish to grow the black walnut tree and 
you must give it some attention. The 
fall web worm may get it if you don’t 
watch out. But, as a rule, it is quite 
free from disease though a hearty feeder 
and liking lime. It will grow with ex- 
traordinary rapidity when stuffed and 
coddled. There are many named and 
grafted varieties of which Thomas is one 
of the best. 

It is most important for the gatherer 
of black walnuts to know that they 
should not be allowed to lie on the 
ground after falling from the tree but 
should be picked up, husked, washed and 
dried as soon as possible. Otherwise 
juices from the decaying husk may soak 
the shell and spoil the kernel. 

It’s a reproach to us nut growers that 
we haven’t done more with the delicious 
butternut, J. cinerea, that almost every- 
body likes. There are a number of 
named varieties but it’s doubtful if more 
than one or two can be had from nursery- 
men. Some young man, or woman, in 
Vermont or Wisconsin where butternuts 
are at their best, ought to make a 
specialty of them and determine valuable 
ones for growing. They graft readily 
on black walnut and grow rapidly, some 
of them bearing young. The unattractive 
husk and shell and the difficulty of 
getting out unbroken half kernels have 
held up the study and development 
of this nut. It is true that under con- 
ditions of struggle the tree is subject 
to disease, but under good environment 
it is healthy. Culture is much the same 
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as for the other walnuts but it doesn’t 
dislike wet grounds so much. 


The hickories. We do not usually 
think of the pecan as a hickory, but this 
and the shagbark, or “walnut” of New 
England, and the big western shellbark, 
are the three hickories that need consider- 
ation for edibile nuts. The pecan in the 
southern states is another story. In the 
North many pecan trees are hardy but 
it is rare indeed that one matures nuts. 
There was one, recently destroyed by the 
hurricane, near Hartford, Conn., that 
matured a good little nut in favorable 
seasons. There is reason to believe that 
in time we shall have a peean for 
the North. At present there is 
nothing reliable. r 

There are a hundred or more 
named varieties of shagbark hick- 
ory, which shows how much it is 
thought of. It takes so long to 
bring grafted shagbarks to mer- 
chantable age in nurseries that it 
is unprofitable and many nursery- 
men have given up its propaga- 
tion. A few varieties may be had 
still from some nut tree specialists. 
The chief development with this 
nut up to the present time has 
been the topworking of native 
hickory saplings. This is easy for 
those who take the trouble to 
learn the methods necessary. This 
is best done by watching an ex- 
pert. Growth of grafts on estab- 
lished trees is rapid. Under 
favorable conditions early bearing 
of fair crops may be expected. 
Under other conditions topworked 
hickory trees have been disap- 
pointing. It is possible to top- 
work trees of large size but those 
up to 3 inches in diameter had 
better be the limit. 

The shagbark, Carya ovata, is 
the best species as stock for all 
varieties of shagbark. The pecan 
does best on pecan stocks. The 
hybrid hickories, of which there 
are several propagated, do best 
on stocks of their own parentage. 
The shellbark, C. laciniosa, does 
well on the shagbark as it does 
on its own kind. The pignut 
hickory, C. glabra, and_ the 
mockernut hickory, C. alba, are 
generally poor stocks but there 
are certain varieties that thrive on either 
of them. The bitternut hickory, C. ecor- 
diformis, is probably the fastest growing 
and appears to be a good stock for some 
varieties. 

The shellbark is a very large, thick- 
shelled nut with a sweet kernel. It is 
common and liked west and south of 
New England where it is not native but 
appears to be perfectly hardy. Its very 
thick shell, and the difficulty of getting 
out the kernels, make it generally in- 
ferior to the shagbark. However, there 
are some good named varieties and hy- 
brids that may be experimented with in 
topworking other hickories. 

Filberts. The European filbert, Cory- 
lus arellana, is easy or hard to grow 
according to how you go about it. The 
right way is to get hardy, interpollinating 
varieties from some nurseryman who will 
guarantee these factors. Of course, you 


will have to give them reasonably good 
care. The wild American hazel will grow 
in the pasture and thrive without care 
so as to drive out the cows. But the 
European filbert is an exotic not adapted 
to our pastures and roadsides. Like the 
English walnut it won’t fight our native 
alders, wild cherries and maples. You 
must come to its aid. So if you will get 
interpollinating varieties, set them 15 to 
20 feet apart in a group in good soil, 
and keep competing vegetation away, you 
are likely to get pleasing results. If in 
a sheltered place the possible danger of 
winter injury to the wood will be 





Flash, one of the first All-America Rose Selections, was 
bred by R. Marion Hatton, secretary of the American 
Rose Society, and is being introduced by the Conard- 
Pyle Co. Flash also won this year the gold medal of the 
City of Rome, Italy, in the International Rose Contest 


lessened. Many an exotie is tender only 
in babyhood, so winter protection by 
shading or wrapping may be profitable. 
Premature blooming is favored by warm 
spells in winter and may result in dam- 
age to the flowers. There’s a native hazel 
blight that sometimes gets ’em—but why 
dwell on the possibilities of evil? You 
san get a lot of fun and nuts out of a 
few filbert trees. 

These are all the species of nut trees 
to be recommended for the Northeast. 
Approximately in order of desirability 
for the average amateur planter they are, 
in my opinion, chestnuts, the Chinese 
Mollissima and the Japanese kinds; 
European filberts; walnuts—black wal- 
nuts and Japanese heartnuts, and the 
Carpathian and other hardy strains of 
English walnut; and the hickories, shag- 
bark and shellbark, especially for top- 

(Continued on page 461) 


All-America 


Roses 


NEW All-America Rose Council, 
formed at the beginning of the 
year, announces its first selections, 
which are available this fall. The new 
council, composed of 14 judges located 
in different parts of the United States, 
is under the chairmanship of W. Ray 
Hastings of Harrisburg, Penna., who is 
also chairman of the All-America Annual 
Selections. The two organizations, 
however, operate separately. 
Recommended this fall —the 
1940 All-America Selections — 
are three Roses and, incidentally, 
they are all red. Dickson’s Red, 
a Hybrid Tea, is a_ glowing 
searlet-red. It blooms abundantly 
and well through the summer and 
defies hot sun. It has a delight- 
ful rich fragrance and blooms are 
produced singly on long stems for 
cutting. Plants are erect, bushy 
and have dark green foliage. 
World’s Fair (illustrated Au- 
gust FLowEeR GROWER, page 379) 
is a rich, deep red Floribunda 


Rose. It is a constant all season 
bloomer. The large flowers com- 


ing in big clusters open in the 
center revealing masses of orange 
stamens. The tall sturdy plants 
are recommended planted as a 
hedge, border or bed. 

Flash, a hardy Climber, has 
luminous two toned blooms, the 
searlet petals being backed with 
golden yellow. The centers are 
filled with golden anthers. Buds 
are yellow suffused with scarlet. 
This climber flowers for several 
weeks beginning early, and is 
particularly recommended as a 
Pillar. 

Three Hybrid Teas are see- 
tionally recommended for intro- 
duction this season, having given 
good account of themselves in 
California and on the West Coast. 
They are California, ruddy orange 
toned with saffron yellow; Apri- 
cot Queen, in general character 
like Mrs. Sam MeGredy but 
colored apricot and orange, merging to 
salmon-rose; and The Chief which has 
extremely long buds colored an unusual 
orange-pink, and which is toned with 
flame, scarlet and copper upon opening. 

The official test gardens and the judges 
in charge are as follows: Ontario, Calif. 
—J. A. Armstrong; Montebello, Calif.— 
Fred H. Howard; Pleasanton, Calif.— 
Clarence G. Perkins; Seappoose, Ore.— 
E. Dering; Newark, N. Y.—E. S. Boer- 
ner; Clifton, N. J.—L. C. Bobbink; 
Riverton, N. J.—Jacques L. Legendre; 
Harrisburg, Penna.—R. M. Hatton; West 
Grove, Penna.—Robert Pyle; Hartford, 
Conn.—E. A. Piester; Mentor, O.— 
Gerard K. Klyn; Lovejoy, Ga.—D. M. 
Hastings; Ames, la.—Prof. E. C. Volz, 
and Tyler, Tex.—A. F. Watkins. 

Anyone may enter a new variety in 
competition. Only top-grade plants of 
winners will be sold. 
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Glimpses of Nature—F all 


LAURA FENNER 


i HE warm, sunny days that are fre. 


quently a part of October may be 

a bit misleading, but when we see 
the gaily decked trees that are distinctly 
October’s own, we know that cold weather 
is not far off. But that need be no rea- 
son for sadness because fall may be every 
bit as enjoyable as summer, from the 
standpoint of Nature. 


There is no better time for bird study 
than the season we are just entering, 
especially if we wish to get better ac- 
quainted with the many species that stay 
with us the year around. But whether 
“we wish to observe the birds or not, we 
should establish feeding stations as soon 
as possible so that prospective customers 
may become familiar with a reliable food 
source against the time when their natural 
foods are difficult to find. Platforms on 
garden posts or on other elevations 
around the premises will do very well, 
but second story window sills are even 
better, looking at it from the standpoint 
of safety for the birds. Shallow pans, 
with a few holes punched in them with 
nail and hammer to drain off rain and 
melting snow, fastened on sill or post 
make good food servers. 

While April may be considered the 
first growing month of the year and Oc- 
tober the final one, the two months have 
a great deal in common. Meadowlarks, 
so much in tuneful evidence in April, 
again come forth with their song that 
may be interpreted now as “fall o’ the 
year,” as they flit unexpectedly from 
weed and grass clumps. Goldfinches, 
song sparrows, an occasional oriole, the 
noisy but lovable killdeer, and others 
lend a touch of spring to October. 


In the damp, cool woods we may find 
Violets, and we may hear a few notes 
uttered by a frog in a marshy pool. 
Midges may dance in the October sun- 
shine, and skippers glide over the slow- 
moving streams,’ even as they did in 


April. 


UT we are brought back face to 
face with fall by the sight of the 
prolifie but lovely Aster, many species of 
which grow in nearly every locality, and 
by the graceful Golden-rod, now turning 
somewhat gray and fuzzy, but retaining 
much of its beauty as it fades. 

Even as certain birds travel with the 
coming of fall, so do numerous flowers. 
Not the entire plant, but the seeds. And 
while the journey may be a few yards 
only, or perhaps a few miles, the purpose 
of Nature is accomplished. Many of the 
summer and fall flowers equip their 
seeds with tiny parachutes that carry 
them on the fall winds, establishing new 
colonies of their kind wherever they may 
land. The seeds of Milkweed, Ironweed, 
Boneset and Aster, to name but a few, 
are seasoned fliers of untold centuries, 
yet they never get press notices of their 
accomplishments. 


Wheat fields of fall are turning a 
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velvety green, hastening a growth suffi- 
cient to carry through the winter and so 
on to next year’s wheat crop. But it is 
the cornfields that are perhaps most 
symbolic of fall, especially when the 
older methods of «harvesting are em- 
ployed; that of cutting and shocking the 
corn. 

While much of the fall bloom has been 
deadened by frost when October gives 
way to November, there is yet much of 
color and beauty to attract the eye even 
after the leaves have fallen. Sumae, 
with its red panicles, like candles aflame, 
stand out on the landscape. Certain of 
the Haw trees and wild Crabapples are 
covered with tiny red fruits. Wild Rose 
bushes, their leaves gone, are gaily deco- 
rated with red seed balls, looking very 
much like plump cranberries. 

Not so colorful, but interesting at this 
time of year, is Sweet Everlasting, which 
when pinched slightly produces a pleas- 
ant orange-like odor. _And while the 
plant will not last forever, as its name 
might lead one to believe, the little gray 
plants endure very well all through the 
winter, and indeed until the new plants 
of its kind come on another year. 


HEN the leaves have fallen from 

the ever-interesting Spicebush, 
bright red berries come into full view, 
but even more heartening is the discovery 
of a clump of Witch-hazel bushes. That 
unusual shrub chooses November and 
sometimes December for its blossoming 
season. Blossoms and snow frequently 
adorn the bush at the same time. Witch- 
hazel as an ointment is well known, but 
it was the American Indian who first 
made a lotion, by boiling the twigs and 
roots, for burns and bruises. The forked 
twigs of an English species were used as 
divining rods to locate water, and so was 
given the name Witch-hazel. 


Removing Peony 
Foliage 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


M ANZ different sets of directions, 
some of them conflicting or indef- 
inite, have been given for removing 
Peony foliage, I believe the following in- 
structions are all that are needed on 
the subject, and will apply generally. 

Do not eut off all the foliage until 
late fall, about October first, or just be- 
fore the first killing frost. Cut it then 
to the ground and burn it, so that any 
blight spores it. harbors are destroyed. 
Do not let the foliage stay on until spring, 
or you may have trouble with blight. 
This in most locations is the only con- 
trol measure needed against blight, but 
it is an important one. 





Peonies in most climates do not need 
the. protection of their dead foliage over 
winter. If they do need protection, it 
is better to burn the foliage in the fall, 
and use other materials for a mulch. A 
six-inch mound of dirt over a newly 
planted root is all the mulch it needs in 
most climates. This can be poked away 
the next spring after the plant is up. 
In cold regions, a mulch of straw, leaves 
or cornstalks the first winter is advisable. 


In eutting blooms some foliage is of 
necessity removed. But be sure that two 
or better three leaves remain on the stub 
of the stem. Never cut more than two- 
thirds of all bloom in any one year, and 
better cut only a third or a half. Do 
not cut any blooms from one-year plants, 
and few if any from two-year-olds. There 
is no special harm in letting a one-year 
plant bloom the first year if the bloom 
head is removed as soon as it fades, leav- 
ing all green foliage on the plant. Dis- 
budding all but one bud to a stalk also 
conserves strength of the plant. 

Contrary to a statement in the June 
FLOWER GROWER, it makes no difference 
whether first or later blooms are cut; 
the sticky substance on the buds has 
nothing whatever to do with the future 
growth or strength of the plant. 


Planting Hedges 


EDGES may be planted at almost 

any time of the year if care is given 
them, but it is best to plant them either 
in the spring or fall, according to L. C. 
Chadwick of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. He advises buying 
plants 1 to 3 feet tall, as such plants are 
more easily trained. 

In planting hedges, it is best to dig a 
ditch, the depth and width of which will 
depend on the size of the plants. In 
general, it should be about 18 inches 
wide and from 12 to 18 inches deep. As 
in any other transplanting operation, the 
tops should be-ecut back to compensate 
for the roots lost in digging. The young 
hedge plants should be eut back to within 
a foot of the ground at least, preferably 
more, to assure a bushy and _ well- 


- branched plant at the base. 


Hedges should be given plenty of room 
for future development. Individual 
plants may be spaced from 18 to 36 
inches apart. There is no necessity for 
planting closer than 18 inches except 
possibly with some of the dwarf types. 

In trimming, the base of the hedge is 
made wider than the top, except in nar- 
row columnar types, and denseness of 
growth is sought. In an old deciduous 
hedge that is open and loose at the base, 
it is usually better to cut it to within a 
few inches of the ground than to attempt 
to correct the growth in other ways. The 
new growth can be trimmed to form a 
dense, compact base. Certain kinds, such 
as Barberry, Privet, and Japanese Yew, 
ean be kept less than 3 feet tall and 
about 3 feet wide for a considerable 
length of time. Others such as Haw- 
thorne, Shingle Oak, and Hemlock, will 
eventually grow to be 6 to 8 feet wide. 



















Desirable Nuts for Northern 
Gardens 


(Continued from page 459) 
working native saplings. 

A few pointers. It is well that the 
prospective nut tree planter should have 
some guiding general principles. 

1. One nut tree planted by itself. is 
likely to: be wholly or partly self-sterile. 
Several trees of the same variety count 
as one tree in this respect. 

2. Buy only of nurserymen specializ- 
ing in nut trees. Ask and follow their 
advice as to varieties, planting and after 
eare. 

3. Buy grafted or budded trees if pos- 
sible. Seedlings usually are slow to bear 
and uncertain in character. But plant 
them rather than nothing. You can learn 
to topwork them to better kinds. 

4. The best grade of young tree is 
the safest. Older and larger trees are 
for those who can give practically ex- 
pert handling. 

5. Don’t be afraid to prune severely. 
So much of the root is necessarily lost 
in digging that the top must be at least 
proportionally reduced. It is_ better 
to err on the side of much pruning. A 
good way for the beginner is to ask the 
nurseryman to prune the trees properly 
before packing. He will send you the 
prunings if you want to experiment in 
grafting with them. 

6. Realize the importance of setting 


the trees with intelligent care. Follow 
the instructions which the nurseryman 
will gladly give. 


7. There is no land too good for your 
nut trees. There is much that is too bad. 
8. One of the chief dangers to young 
transplanted trees is unsatisfied thirst. 
Learn how to water them efficiently 
through holes punched in the ground. 

9. Children pine, dwindle and starve 
for lack of food. Just so will a nut 
tree. 

10. Gangsters kidnap children. Weeds 
will kidnap your nut trees. Keep them 
at a distance unless captured elsewhere 
and used as a mulch. 

11. Some simple form of winter pro- 
tection will save many a precious baby 
tree from sunseald or death. 

12. See your tree children every day 
and you will save lives. When buds 
are breaking in the spring worms will 
eat the heart out of them in a single 
night. 

Spring or fall planting. Like most 
planters of trees I have set mine chiefly 
in the spring. Somehow or other we 
don’t seem to get at it in the fall. But 
authorities often tell us that most trees, 
except such tender ones as peaches, may 
be set with advantage in the fall when 
there is more time than in the spring 
rush of things. The Mollissima, or 
Chinese, chestnut I would class with the 
peach for tenderness. I have set small 
seedlings of this species in the fall and 
lost them all, apparently from the cold 
of a moderate winter. However, this 
was in Connecticut at 1200 feet elevation. 
At the same time trees from the same lot 
well healed in and partly covered with 
earth in my backyard suffered no evident 
damage. 

(Continued on page 479) 
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The Dykes Iris 
Award 


HE American Iris Society has 
awarded the Dykes Medal for 1939 
to the variety Rosy WInGs, an 
origination of L. Merton Gage, Natick, 
Mass. This award, the highest given a 
variety in this country, is awarded an- 
nually to an Iris in England, France and 
America, which is of sufficient merit. 

Rosy WinGs is a blend of rose and 
copper, one of the new colors developed 
in Iris in recent years. The blooms are 
a large size and of excellent form, and 
are displayed on well branched 40-inch 
stems. 

Tied for second choice this year were 
NaranJA (Mitchell), a huge flowering 
rich yellow with a definite orange cast 
on the falls, and Snow Kine (Jacob 
Sass), a large pure white, very big and 
of excellent branching habit. These 
varieties were illustrated in the August 
FLOWER GROWER, pp. 357, 358. 

The Award of Merit which a variety 
must receive to be in line for the Dykes 
Medal was given this year to ten varieties 
originating in Ameriea and three origi- 
nating in France. They are as follows: 


American Varieties 


E. B. Wiuuramson, Paul Cook of 
Bluffton, Indiana, hybridizer. A glow- 
ing coppery red of medium shade, over- 
laid with a glistening copper gold dust. 

City or Lincoutn, Hans Sass of Elk- 
horn, Nebraska, hybridizer. The stand- 
ards are a vivid honey yellow, the falls 
a glowing burnished red trimmed with a 
narrow yellow edge. 

Excuusive, Dr. H. L. Grant, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, hybridizer. Standards 
are a light periwinkle blue, the falls a 
deeper shade of periwinkle blue. 


The bearded Iris, Rosy 

ings, winner of the 
1939 Dykes Medal, has 
iridescent rosy red and 
copper tones which pro- 
duce an intriguing effect 


L. Merton Gage, who has 
been breeding Iris 11 
years, raises from 1,000 
to 1,500 seedlings a year 
in his backyard garden. 
In the picture below, he 
is inspecting ripening 
seed pods on Rosy Wings 


Ancetus, L. J. Egelberg, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, hybridizer. A _ pearly light 
mauve-pink blend. 

Tue Rep Dovetas, Jacob Sass, Omaha, 
Nebraska, hybridizer. A very vibrant 
red of plush-like substance. 

Cuina Mam, C. 8S. Milliken, Pasadena, 
Calif., hybridizer. Standards of soft 
lilac-pink brushed with copper. Falls of 
mallow pink suffused with lilac. 

CuHosEn, C. G. White, Redlands, Calif., 
hybridizer. A very large warm deep 
sulphury yellow. 

Mount Croup, C. S. Milliken, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., hybridizer. A very large 
white tinted blue with satin finish. 

SouTHLAND, Hans Sass, of Elkhorn, 
Nebraska, hybridizer. A clear lemon 
cream self of -intermediate height. An 
Iris with the habit of blooming not only 
in the spring but also in the fall. 

Grace Mour, L. Jory of Berkeley, 
Calif., hybridizer. A pale lilac veined 
and netted with manganese lilac. 

Foreign varieties from the garden of 
M. Cayeux, France, hybridizer: 

Mme. Louis AvuREAU, a plicata with 
a background of silvery white stitched 
with a rich heliotrope tone. 

Lovuvors, standards of light chocolate 
brown, falls glossy red maroon. 


Mme. Mavrice LassaIuuy, sky-blue 


standards, velvety purple falls. 
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Ibe 


Weathervane 


Bulbs and the war — Where time stands still — Fall flower 
pilgrimages—Using coal ashes—Magenta out—Choosing Lilacs 


. | ‘HOSE of us who garden have a 
right to be concerned over the war 
conditions now existing in Europe. 

Many of you may have considered the 

possibility of bulb supplies being shut 

off from Holland and other European 
sources of supply. Such fears, I find, 
are without foundation, however, because 
in anticipation of interrupted shipping 
the Tulip bulb crop in Holland, for in- 
stanee, was rushed across the Atlantic 
ahead of schedule, according to reports 

I have received in New York City. At 

the time of writing these notes (Septem- 

ber 8) 75 per cent of all bulbs from 

Holland had left for America. No delay 

is anticipated in shipping the remainder 

of the bulb erop since only neutral 
steamers are being used. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that there will be any ap- 
preciable change in the Tulip bulb situa- 
tion except that certain popular varieties 
may be searce, an event which is likely 
to occur even in normal years. | 

Since the last World War there has 
sprung up in this country a tremendous 
flower seed growing industry which has 


made us_ practically independent of 
European sources except for special 
varieties. Even many seeds. offered 


through English seed houses are grown 
in California. Others though, I am told, 
are produced in Yugoslavia and with 
the changed situation there, English seed 
houses may have difficulty in obtaining 
a small part of their supplies. Much of 
the White Clover used in grass seed 
mixtures is produced in Poland, but 
since only a small amount is included in 
the average lawn mixture a shortage of 
White Clover will not be seriously felt. 

Seeds of perennial flowers are a 
specialty of German seedsmen. One can 
assume, therefore, that these seeds will 
not be easily obtained. I have no doubt 
that shortages will not be immediately 
felt bué it is hard to predict the situation 
another year. 

Florists are likely to have their prin- 
cipal sourees of Lily-of-the-Valley pips 
cut off because these come principally 
from Germany. According to reports 
there are enough supplies on hand now 
to last until midwinter. Unless means 
are found for getting them out of Ger- 
many, the situation will become acute. 


ECENT reports in the newspapers 

indicate that in Great Britain home 
gardeners are being urged to increase 
their plantings of vegetables in their 
allotment gardens. These garden patches, 
usually located outside the city limits, 
are popular not only in England but in 
other European countries. Not all of 
them are devoted strictly to vegetable 
raising, as has been demonstrated by the 
Danish Colony Garden built at the New 
York World’s Fair. This garden is 
illustrated this month in our Clubs and 
Societies department. It is to be hoped 
that with the increasing need for pro- 
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duction of food in Europe that food 
for the soul in the form of flowers will 
not be neglected. 


UR cover this month is a snapshot 

of the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Palmer in Winsted, Conn. I like. to 
think of this tranquil place as “Eden on 
a Country Hill.” This title is truly 
descriptive of the spot and was, in fact, 
chosen by Mrs. Palmer, writing as Ruth 
Cross, for the title of her book, in which 
she tells of finding, remodeling and 





This month, “Old John Silver” looks to 
windward from the roof of the side 
porch on the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Smith of Putnam, Conn. Other 
readers having weathervane photos are 
invited to contribute to this page 


landseaping this old Connecticut farm- 
house. In a sense time stands still at 
Eden for there are no clocks in the 
house and no ealendars on the walls. 
Life there is unhurried; it’s country life 
at its best. 


HAVE often thought that home gar- | 


deners are reluctant to attend the 
meetings of specialty flower societies 
when by chance they do not happen to 
be members of that organization. In 
many cases they are more than welcome, 
however, and I am sure that this will be 


‘particularly true of the American Rose 


Society’s coming fall meeting at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 
New York, on October 5-7. The Garden’s 
extensive grounds contain not only 


an elaborate Rose garden, but many other 
features. 

With the coming crisp days of fall 
we should all grasp every opportunity 
to make the last rounds of garden spots 
before the season is over. People near 
New York City, for instance, will want 
to see the collection of hardy Chrysan- 
themums in over 70 varieties at the New 
York Botanical Garden in the Bronx, 


where also is maintained one of the best 
collections of Waterlilies in the East. 
Many of these Waterlilies continue to 
bloom until the flowers are finally frozen 
in thin ice. An important collection of 
Dahlias, too, is maintained by this 
Garden. These flower centers are typical 
of others located throughout the country. 


| T has been common practice with many 
home gardeners to mix coal ashes 
with their garden soil to improve it one 
way or another. Those who have heavy 
soil, perhaps, have found the ashes par- 
ticularly beneficial. Now, I find that 
the Anthracite Industries, Inc., have be- 
come very much aware of the situation 
and have printed a little booklet called 
“How to Improve Your Lawn and Gar- 
den With Anthracite Ash.” Results of ex- 
periments conducted at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research show, they 
say, that Pennsylvania anthracite ash im- 
proves heavy soil by increasing its work- 
ability, moisture absorption power, reduc- 
tion of erosion, improved drainage and 
aeration, and increased resistance to 
drought. This official explanation will 
no doubt be weleomed by those who have 
used coal ashes, perhaps over objections 
from other members of the family. 


HERE is always a temptation in 
spring to let all the volunteer seed- 
lings grow. It is especially heart-rending 
to pull up and destroy husky Petunias 
which spring up everywhere. Most of 
us are just as reluctant to destroy Phlox 
plants which have reverted to their 
original magenta color. As a result al- 
most everywhere you turn may be seen 
clashing colors throughout late summer. 
It might not be a bad idea to get 
hard hearted about the whole business 
and now before it is too late yank out 
the off-color Petunias to prevent further 
seed sowing and to dig out the ugly 
Phlox to be replaced by varieties in the 
more desirable salmon, pink, and rose 
tones. With these plants established for 
next year, could there not be more color 
harmony in our gardens? 


S TANDING last spring before an ex- 
hibit of eut Lilac sprays at the New 
York World’s Fair, I jotted down the 
names of some that appealed to me. 
Marechal Foch I chose particularly for 
its very large florets. Double flowers I 
do not care a great deal for, but Kather- 
ine Havemeyer had a doubleness that was 


entirely pleasing. Maurice Barres had 
large flowers of an interesting bluish 


lilac color. The single pure white clus- 
ters of White Swan were good and I have 
always liked the richness of Congo. Our 
thoughts turn now to Lilaes because fall 
is the best planting time. 
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HILE the gardener whose only 
interest is the eultural classes in 
the flower show roams between 
earefully staked rows seeking perfect 
blossoms, the artist in flower arrangement 
is busy elsewhere. She yawns as_ she 
passes the tall rigid spikes of Gladiolus 
which her husband (perhaps it was he) 
has restrained so carefully with strings. 

Not until she reaches a section of the 
garden which happily sprawls as_ the 
wind and the sun and the rain encouraged 
it does a gleam come to her eyes and do 
the corners of her mouth twist upward 
to indicate her anticipation. For the real 
arrangement artist finds less pleasure in 
the straight line to incorporate in her 
designs. She revels in the stems which 
eurve, turn, loop, spiral, and otherwise 
do not conform to what the horticulturist 
would say was most proper. 

As she walks about the garden, this 
woman of vision and imagination gleans 
fragments of design as well as colors 
and flowers. Very likely it is a grotesque 
eurve of a stem which inspires her train 
of thought, so that in selecting further 
her one desire is to find what will build 
a complete and satisfying design with 
this delightful fragment. Colors and 
types of flowers may become secondary 
in interest. She chooses her design frag- 
ments with the completed design grow- 
ing clearer in her mind, and by the 
time she reaches her pantry she knows 
exactly what she wants to do. 

Some materials which are arbitrarily 
and monotonously straight, she is forced 
to train between gentle, patient fingers 
into the graceful lines, into the design 
forms she needs. Many shrub sprays in- 
vite this treatment, as well as the delicate 
swords of many foliages — Narcissus, 
Japanese Irises, Gladiolus. Always the 
principle is likely to be that the straight 
line, if it is a part of a design, is the 
least inspired and the most difficult to 
work with. 


EVER will we forget an arrangement 

which Mrs. William G. F. Leith of 
Pleasantville, N. Y. made for demonstra- 
tion purposes at her garden club. The 
“core” of her design was a Snapdragon 
which grew in a beautiful little spiral. 
The “core” was placed near to the center 
of the arrangement, right above some 
nearly full blown Roses, Roses in a state 
of development which gave them a close 
affinity with the spiral of the Snap- 
dragon. Varying curved stalks of snap- 
dragons spread pinwheel-like from the 
design center, forming a swirling pattern 
of beauty, a harmony of design frag- 
ments, complementing each other. 

Many of us know that it is easier to 
find these inspiring design elements in 
a garden than at a florist’s. The universal 
plaint of the artist of flower arrangement 
is: “Yes, in the summer when I ean go 
into my garden, that is one thing. But 
find a florist who knows what I’m talking 
about.” 

As happens when a pioneer section 
of the public makes demands, a scattered 


A Happy Turn and a Twist 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


few flower shops have pioneered too. 
Their owners also have vision and imag- 
ination and lead the way for commer- 
cial supplying of a demand. Just such a 
pioneer flower shop have we here in our 
village, where curving twisted stalks are 
sought out and treasured for those who 
can appreciate them. Mr. and Mrs. Leith 
whose own artistic work has a_ wide- 
spread reputation, joke about the fact 
that the wholesalers bring them the choice 
plant materials that other florists have 
scorned, would not buy at any price. 
As a result the fame of their little shop 
has spread far and wide, so that some 
of the finest artists of flower arrange- 
ment travel long distances to get what 
they want. During these Fair days when 
we think so extensively in terms of the 
World of Tomorrow, one cannot help 
thinking that such a place as this is the 
Flower Shop of Tomorrow. 


T is not only in the horticulturally-not- 

so-desirable twists and turns that we 
find beauty off the beaten track for our 
flower arrangements. Whereas culturally 
the ideal of prize-winning material is 
lusty plant health, for arrangements 
beauty is the only law. If disease or mal- 
formation is beautiful in some plant, 
that is the real requirement for its po- 
tential use in an arrangement. Even the 
horticulturist has come to appreciate and 
foster the beauty of the split colored 






Tulips, so made by malady, honoring its 
variations with names of Dukes and 
Duchesses, but the artist of flower ar- 
rangement does not stop there. The dis- 
torted Tulip which her horticulturally- 
minded friend might carry in gloved 
fingers to a bonfire with a supressed sob 
in her throat, she might tenderly carry 
into the house to be the sustaining de- 
sign element for an arrangement for 
her living-room table. She is bound to the 
laws of beauty of line and beauty of 
form. How they come about does not 
influence her. 

When the flower show time comes, 
there is enough plant material to make 
the rounds. The very best material for 
eultural showing is not likely to be in 
danger of being sacrificed to arrange- 
ment. Even less likely is it that the 
choicest bits of design fragments should 
be coveted for cultural exhibits. 


Moss on Lawns 


OTASSIUM permanganate is an ex- 

cellent cure for mossy lawns. Water 
them with a potassium permanganate so- 
lution made up of one ounce petassium 
permanganate in one gallon of water, 
and apply one gallon to the square yard, 
If the first application does not kill the 
moss, give a second dose about ten days 
later. 





There is likely to be a sharp splitting in the ranks between the pure horticulturist 
who prides himself in growing perfect “show specimens” of flowers and the flower 


arrangement artist who treasures flowers that sprawl. 


In support of the artists an 


arrangement by Mrs, Leith is presented here 
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The T. A. Havemeyer Lily, named for the late president. of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, is considered by 
George L. Slate the most extraordinary hybrid Lily produced 


in recent years 


























for the past hundred years makes 

an extraordinarily interesting 
story. Breeders of Roses, Irises, Gladioli 
and other common garden plants have 
started with wild forms which they 
hybridized and produced new forms su- 
perior to their parents. These improved 
forms were hybridized and the process 
was continued in the same manner that 
one climbs a set of stairs, each step up- 
ward taking one farther from the original 
material. 

With Lilies the process of improve- 
ment has been different. Many have 
climbed the first step by producing 
hybrids of wild species, but these hybrids 
have usually been lost before they could 
give rise to other hybrids. As a result, 
each breeder starts anew with the same 
old material, no farther ahead than his 
predecessors. 

Our hybrid Lilies are, therefore, for 
the most part only a generation removed 
from their wild aneestors. Moreover, 
some hybrids have been propagated by 
seed and the stock is now unlike the or- 
iginal plant that was named. In some 
eases several different and distinet indi- 
viduals have been distributed under one 
name. In spite of this confusion, there 
are still a number of good hybrid Lilies 
well worthy of the attention of the 
gardener. 

Hybrid Lilies in general have certain 
definite advantages as garden plants. 
Having originated under garden condi- 
tions those that have been selected and 
named are naturally plants that are 
adapted to the garden. So many of our 
Lilies are collected bulbs or vegetative 
propagations from them that this advant- 
age of garden origin is well worthwhile. 
Many of them are very distinct in ap- 
pearance, and very beautiful. 
They are also vigorous, florifer- 
ous and propagate rapidly by 
vegetative means. The amateur 
Lily breeder should seize upon 
these new forms and use them in 
his breeding program, rather 
than going back to the original 
forms and repeating the work of 
others. 

The first hybrid. Lilium testa- 
ceum, the Nankeen Lily, is the 
oldest Lily hybrid in cultivation, 
having first been brought to no- 
tice over one hundred years ago. 
With its fragrant light-apricot 
pendulous flowers, it still is one 
of the most beautiful. It prefers 
soils suited to L. candidum and 
requires thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture to control bo- 
trytis. 

L. martagon and its varieties, 
and L. hansoni have been hy- 
bridized by English Lily breed- 


A REVIEW of Lily breeding history 


Hybrid Lilies 


American-bred varieties will greatly influence Lily culture 


GEORGE L. SLATE, (N. Y.) 


Author of “Lilies for the American Garden” 


ers and have given rise to an interest- 
ing series of hybrids of great beauty and 
garden value. The flowers are all nod- 
ding, larger than those of either parent, 
with petals that are not as thick as those 
of L. hansoni. They bleach rather quick- 
ly in the hot sun and are most happy in 
a partially shaded situation where the 
soil is rich in organic matter and pro- 
tected with a mulch. 

Marhan, with rich orange flowers 
spotted with reddish brown, is very vig- 
orous, floriferous, and establishes itself 
quicker than any of the group I have 
tried. Brocade has orange-yellow flow- 
ers with pink marbling and maroon spots 
and is a distinct and beautiful form. It 
increases somewhat more rapidly than 
the others. Sutton Court and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse are similar, the flowers ap- 
proaching yellow in color with purple 
spots. Both thrive with me, but only 
one is needed in the garden. Less satis- 
factory are Dalhansoni, Sceptre, and 
Golden Orb of this group. 


Canadian originations. Some of the 
finest of the very recent hybrid Lilies 
have come from the breeding work of 
Miss Isabella Preston at the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. A 
series of five varieties, produced by 
crossing L. willmottie with an Elegans 
x dauricum seedling are known among 
Lily fanciers as the “stenographer Lilies,” 
from having been named for stenog- 
raphers at the Experimental Farm. These 
are very vigorous, bold striking plants 
with flowers that face outward. Lyla 
MeCann is orange-yellow and grows to 
about 3 feet. The others are taller and 
of various shades of red. All are of 


great merit, but if only one is to be 
grown Grace Marshall or Brenda Watts 
Nearly as good 


might be first choice. 





The very vigorous growth of the “stenographer Lily,” 
Brenda Watts, can be judged from this photograph made 
at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, Canada 


are Phyllis Cox and Lillian Cummings, 
the latter propagating very rapidly. 
These are all of easy culture and should 
eventually become widely grown garden 
plants. 

L. sargentie and L. regale have been 
combined at different times and some 
magnificent bybrids have resulted. Of 
these the Creelman Lily is possibly the 
best. It flowers later than L. regale and 
is a very sturdy floriferous plant of great 
beauty. Under the name of Crow’s 
Hybrids, seedlings descended from L. 
sargentie, L. regale and L. sulphureum 
in various combinations are being sold. 
No two are alike, but all are beautiful 
plants and in general are later than L. 


regale. 
Another Canadian breeder, F. L. 
Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, has 


given us Maxwill, supposedly from a 
cross between L. maximowiezi and L. 
willmottia, but Lily fanciers are begin- 
ning to suspect that it may be only a 
vigorous form of L. davidi. Whatever 
its origin, it is a fine plant and first 
choice of all hybrid Lilies for the be- 
ginner. The flowers are slightly lighter 
in color than those of L. willmottiw and 
the stiff stem which needs no support 
bears up to 30 or 40 nodding flowers. It 
increases rapidly from stem bulblets. 

Mr. Skinner has also produced Scottie 
somewhat similar to the stenographer 
Lilies but not as tall. 

An extraordinary hybrid. The most 
unusual hybrid Lily in recent years is 
one produced by Tom Barry of Lambert- 
ville, N. J., who crossed L. sulphureum 
with L. henryi and produced the Lily 
named T. A. Havemeyer. The flowers 
are about 7 inches in diameter, the 
petals come twisted with recurved tips 
and ivory-yellow in color, suffused with 
apricot. It is a very beautiful 
Lily and is destined to greatly 
influence Lily breeding when its 
possibilities as a parent have 
been more fully realized. The 
Lily fancier and breeder ean 
hardly afford to overlook this 
extraordinary hybrid. 

The Pacifie Coast Lilies have 
been hybridized many times, but 
the most noteworthy series of 
hybrids was produced by the 
late Dr. David Griffiths of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Bellingham, Wash. These 
Lilies are happiest in their home- 
land, the Pacific Coast, but may 
also be found thriving oceasion- 
ally in the East. Shuksan is 
one of the most reliable. Peter 
Puget performed well in the 
writer’s garden for two years 
and was an attractive Lily. 

The progress made by Lily 
breeders in developing improved 
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Stephen Harmeling of Vashon Island, Wash., 
has been breeding Lilies for 37 years. He’s 
now 87 years old. Here, he admires one 


of his Regal hybrids 
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hybrids, particularly on the American 
continent, and a tendency toward the in- 
telligent production and handling of 
healthy bulbs in this country makes the 
future of the Lily brighter than it ever 
has been before. 


West Coast Lily Practices 


LESLIE LAYTON 


AST season I had the good fortune 
to visit many of the Lily growers 
responsible for a twenty million 

dollar Lily bulb industry which has been 
quietly developing during the last 15 
years in the Pacifie Northwest. In the 
fields I saw some of the newer Lilies, and 
from these growers I learned their 
methods of raising Lilies from seed. 

There is always interest in the wonder- 
ful Lily hybrids created by the late, but 
immortal, Dr. David Griffiths of the 
government bulb station at Bellingham, 
Wash. The parents of his hybrids were 
the western native Lilies Humboldti, 
Pardalinum, and Parryi. Five of the 
hybrids are available at moderate prices. 
A sixth is being released in moderate 
quantities. 

Of the Griffith hybrids commercial 
growers place Shuksan at the top of the 
list. This strong growing and handsome 
plant has orange-yellow flowers spotted 
with maroon. It resembles ‘Humboldti 
but is more dependable. 

Sacajawea has large reflexed flowers 
of deep orange-yellow with black spots. 
This hybrid was named after the Indian 
guide of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. Star of Oregon is another one 
that is praised highly. The plants bloom 
very profusely. The reflexed flowers are 
vadmium orange with black spots. Kul- 
shan carries large deep-orange flowers. 
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Scottiae was produced by F. L. Skinner. 

The flowers are bright orange; the plants 

grow 24 to 30 inches high. This variety 
won an R.H.S. Award of Merit 
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The black spots continue right to the 
tips of the petals. Kulshan is the old 
Indian name for Mt. Baker. Douglas 
Ingram has orange-red flowers shading 
to a deeper red towards the tips of the 
petals which are accented with bold black 
spots. Malmo Tiger is an improved 
Tiger Lily that is as yet very scarce. 
The large flowers are more brilliant than 
Tigrinum splendens and are decidedly 
superior to the ordinary Tiger Lily. 

All Griffith’s hybrids are July-bloom- 
ing. Plant the bulbs 6 to 8 inches deep 
in a porous, woodsy soil with good 
drainage. They prefer partial shade. 

Introduction of the Regal Lily, ae- 
cording to George Laughlin, the largest 
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Shuksan is considered one of the best 

hybrids raised by the late Dr. David Grif- 

fiths. Pictured with this Lily is George 
Laughlin, a Lily grower 
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Lily grower on Vashon Island, has made 
Lily growing from seed as popular as it 
is today. The Regal Lily is remarkable 
in its growth from seed, whereas the 
Martagon Lily is so slow that it requires 
three to five years in an outside bed, 
after transplanting, to develop sizable 
bulbs. 


ERMINATION is dependent on sev- 
eral factors, according to Mr. Laugh- 
lin. The kind of Lily being sown is one 
of the prime considerations. Some ger- 
minate in 3 weeks; others take 16 to 24 
months. The weather, time of sowing, 
and location are other important factors. 
(Continued on page 472) 





This Crow Hybrid Lily, in the process of being hybridized, was photographed by 
Dr. L. H. Abel in his garden in White Plains, N. Y. Dr. Abel breeds Lilies 
extensively as a hobby 


























Gladiolus Show Reports 


New York, New England, Canada, Maryland and Michigan 


stage excellent shows 


HE New York World’s Fair fea- 
tured the Gladiolus in a show held 
August 10 and 11 in Gardens on 
Parade sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Gladiolus Society with a display as di- 
verse in varieties as has been seen in 
many years. 
For real merit of bloom, the finest 
spike was CoLossus, a huge salmon, and 
the most beautiful was Mary BraTon, a 


white with light red eye. Thus the 
supremacy of Picarpy was challenged 
for the first time in years. This was 


partly because of an evident preference 
for ruffled varieties. The award for the 
best seedling also went to a dainty ruffled 
pink from Palmer, shown by Elmer 
Gove, the second choice also going to a 
ruffled cream variety of Palmer’s. 

At the other extreme, Arthur Koer- 
ner, of Saint Paul Park, Minnesota, sent 
in some truly unusual miniatures, in 
various colors, including a double creamy 
white, resembling a double Tuberose in 
shape; and Twomey’s three giant spikes 
of white Lorp SELKIRK created a sensa- 
tion on their arrival on the second day 
of the show. Coming by air mail all 
the way from western Canada, they were 
proof of sturdy shipping qualities. 

Among the giant exhibition type, were 
some fine blooms in all colors, and not 
all of them were novelties, either. Two 
familiar varieties, MamMMoTH WHITE and 
Star OF BETHLEHEM, were first in white. 
The winning yellows were Salbach’s 
GOLDEN GoppEss and Anderson’s LUTEx, 
while DuNna«’s supremacy in the buff class 
was undisputed. In orange, UNcaAs in 
a single spike was of good exhibition 
form, large and somewhat ruffled; but 
in the three spikes, Bir O’HEaven, 
though unsurpassed in color, can scarcely 
rate as of exhibition calibre with real 
competition. 

Picarpy is still tops in salmon-pink, 
though a single spike of CoLossus, rat- 
ing the best spike in the show, stole the 
glory there. Pracy Lov, a pale rose- 
pink Picarpy seedling, was particularly 
fine in light rose-pink, much resembling 
Pricarpy in form and size. Palmer’s 
RAPTURE, a less massive but more grace- 
ful flower, won in three spikes in this 
color. Old Minuet still vindicated Joe 
Coleman’s judgment, in the three-spike 
lavender class, while the newer PaAsTORAL, 
though less clear colored, proved a com- 
er in the one-spike class. 

Dark violets had little competition, as 
usual, Biur Beauty, a big, bold one 
from Pfitzer, taking first in the singles, 
and three well matched spikes of Van 
Voorhis’ READINGTON winning for three. 
This variety seems a consistent doer, In 
light reds, old Dr. F. E. BENNETT proved 
that the commercial growers are still 
right in keeping this variety, and the 
paler and nearly as popular Rep Puipps 
won for a single spike. In maroons were 
some surprises. With strong competi- 
tion, a Winsor seedling won in the 
three-spike class, and Pfitzer’s ARABELLA 


for a single. Rewit FAuuvu, the talked-of 
dark red from Australia, was also pres- 
ent, in two rather short spikes, with 
large, well-placed flowers. 

Smokies also brought with them sur- 
prises, IeEkKa and VANGUARD, and JALNA 
scoring over older varieties, though well 
shown. Other big ones seen in various 
parts of the show, and attracting atten- 
tion, were GRETA GaRBO, a huge clear 
pale creamy flesh, and NARBETHONG an 
odd colored rosy salmon massive Aus- 
tralian, with rather short spikes. SNow 
PRINCESS, yellow Mrs. Wank, and red 
AMERICAN COMMANDER also looked in- 
teresting, and worth watching, though 
Snow PRINCESS may fit better into the 
decorative class. 

Several really fine things were shown 
in the large decorative class, where grace 
and beauty carry as much weight as 
size. Red-blotched white TeEwKspury 
seemed more appropriate here than the 
more massive Maip OF ORLEANS. Yellow 
raffied PauLIne FReperIcK and _ the 
graceful, plain petalled Mary Damaris 
both were deserved winners. In cream 
and buff, Evrpes, a ruffled creamy flesh, 
and DUNA were winners. 

In deep orange, Bir O’HEAVEN again 
won, and the paler La Fiesta took the 
single spike award. In rose-pink Van 
Voorhis’ VEEROSE was an easy winner, 
as was his JEANIE JAMES in the dark 
violet-class, with the brighter colored 
Buvue DELIGHT winning with a grace- 
ful single spike. In dark reds and ma- 
roons VEEWINE and LuLoyp DvutTCHER, 
both from Van Voorhis, were winners, 
and a seedling of his also won for three 
spikes of smoky. A really fine single 
spike of that beauty, VAGABOND PRINCE, 
won for a single spike of smoky color. 

These are only a few high spots among 
the winners, to show that a host of new 
varieties are ready for the “World of 
Tomorrow.” Large pink Fanny Farm- 
ER, With lovely coloring as well as size, 
was a contestant for largest flower, but 
outelassed by salmon Da Capo, the win- 
ner, and by Miss New Zeautanp. Old 
JUBILEE from Kemp was also present, 
and not small, either. For tallest spike, 
PicarpY and PAsTORALE were close con- 
testants, with Picarpy first. A promis- 
ing commercial is orange-salmon TOKEN, 
shown in quantity by the introducer, 
Pappas. About half the size of Picarpy, 
its ruffled flowers belong in the decora- 
tive rather than exhibition grouping. 

Most of the wee prims, with the ex- 
ception of Koerner’s showing of minia- 
tures, were old varieties: YELLOW CRIN- 
KLES, purple Taurus, orange BriGHt- 
SIDE, WHITE BUTTERFLY, ete. 

There appear to be plenty of fine new 
ones in both decorative and exhibition 
classes, and the seedlings shown were 
also predominantly of these types, and 
good ones, many of which should be 
heard from in the near future. The class 
for the most fragrant Gladiolus was won 
by SuMMER BREEZE, a pretty bronzy 





Wenonah, a Kinyon origination, was the 
highest scoring seedling with an average 


of 83.8 at the — show. It also 
won several medals 
salmon-orange, with peppery aroma. 


There was too much perfume in the con- 
cession stalls adjoining this class to per- 
mit critical sampling by the public, so 
the judges took the flowers into the open 
air for fairer comparison.—Forman T. 
McLean, President, Metropolitan Gladio- 
lus Society. 


New England Show in Boston 


HE Gladiolus was on exhibition in 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, August 
16 and 17 under the auspices of the New 
England Gladiolus Society and the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The first display visitors saw, upon 
entering the building, was of small flow- 
ered varieties, including several South 
African species, from the garden of Wil- 
liam Edwin Clark, Sharon, Mass. 

The main hall contained the most col- 
orful and artistic displays from commer- 
cial growers. First and largest in choice 
of colors and varieties was the gold medal 
exhibit from Seabrook Nurseries, N. H., 
featuring the iridescent, lotus colored 
variety, Mr. Louis G. Rowe. Nearby 
was the beautifully arranged silver medal 
exhibit from Flying Cloud Farms, New 


Bedford, Mass. This group contained 
many fine Winsor originations includ- 


ing BurreTTe, SuRFsIDE, seedlings and 
some of the newest Pfitzer and Barth 
varieties. 

At the end of the hall was a large and 
beautiful garden display by Mr. James 
R. Cass, Hyde Park. At the left was a 
corner filled with Palmer varieties from 
Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Under the baleony, in a basket display 
by Howard T. Munson, Warehouse Point, 
Conn., Kine WrLuiaAM, originated by 
William Schenetsky of Rockville, Conn. 
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was featured. This is a salmon-pink, 
slightly lighter than Picarpy with a clear 
cream throat. It will be introduced in 
1940 by Mr. Munson. 

Outstanding among the color classes 
were the following according to color: 
White—Winsor’s SurrsipE, Colonial Gar- 
den’s Myrna, and Twomey’s Lorp SEL- 
KIRK; yellow—Pfitzer’s ANNA. May 
Wong, and YELLOW PERFECTION; pink— 
Winsor’s Honeymoon, Wilson’s Pracy 
Lov, Schenetsky’s King WriiuiamM and 
Errey’s Humes; buff—Winsor’s Bur- 
rFeTTE; red—Phillips’ Rep Giant, Wil- 
son’s Matay Cuter, Pruitt’s VALERIA; 
lavender—Mitsch’s Rima; novelties—Pal- 
mer’s VAGABOND Prince, and Mitsch’s 
ZuN1.—Bersstz H. Munson, (Conn.) 


Canadian Gladiolus Show 


HE Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 
of the Canadian Gladiolus Society 
held in the Arena Gardens, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, August 17-19. The three- 
day show, a new venture with the So- 
ciety, was a decided success. The blooms 
kept wonderfully well. 

By Thursday noon the floor of the 
Arena Gardens was transformed into a 
beautiful garden of Gladiolus. Minia- 
ture flower beds and evergreen trees gave 
a touch of outdoor reality. A number 
of the trees were silvered and when illu- 
minated at night were a beautiful sight 
against a background of black crepe 
drapery. 

The officials in charge, were highly 
delighted with the sueeess of the show. 
More entries were received than at any 
previous show and more outside points 


was 


were represented. Blooms from Cal- 
gary, Alberta, arrived by air mail in 


almost perfect condition, so perfect in 
fact, that a bloom of Rosemarigz Pritz- 
ER, grown by Mr. H. Turnbull of Cal- 
gary, was awarded the Sweepstakes for 
the most beautiful bloom in the show. 
Spikes of Lorp SELKIRK, entered by Jer- 
ry Twomey of Winnipeg and shipped by 
air mail, attracted much attention. 

Mr. Leonard Butt of Highland Creek, 
Ontario, was the winner of the C. G. S. 
silver medal for the best spike in the 
show—a beautiful bloom of FLaGsutp, 
appropriately named because of its shape 
and deep red color with white markings 
in the center. FLAGSHIP was originated 
and is owned by Mr. Butt. 

Among the winning varieties in the 
three spike sections were: Marip or Or- 
LEANS, STAR OF BErTHLEHEM, GOLDEN 
GoppEss, Primate, Birt O’HEaven, Lapy 
Eaton, ReverteE, GIANT NYMPH, Picar- 
pY, RosamMonp, J. S. Bacu, Acapta, Mar- 
GARET Futon, Lucirer, Rep Lory, 
COMMANDER KOEHL, PURPLE GLORY, MIN- 
vET, Buus Danuse, Rost. Burns, Bea- 
CON, BLEEDING Heart, AVIGNON, MOTHER 
Macnree, Emme AvusrRUN and many 
others.—Mrs. J. A. CarLeron, Secretary- 
treasurer, Canadian Gladiolus Society. 


The Maryland Show 


HE outstanding new variety among 

the prize winners at the Sixth An- 
nual Show of the Maryland Gladiolus 
Society at Havre de Grace on August 
12-13 was Myrna, a 1939 introduction 
of D. S. Pruitt, Eugene, Ore. This 
ereamy white variety of Mam or Or- 
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LEANS and Mary ELIzaBETH parentage 
won the honor of being the best single 
spike in the show. 

The pure pink variety, Peaay Lou, in- 
troduced in 1938 by G. W. Wilson, Lis- 
bon, O., and shown by H. O. *Evans, 
Bedford, O., won blue ribbons in both the 
single and three spike classes of the 
open division and was also shown in 
the champion vase of the show. Mr. 
Evans’ entries of this variety and many 
of the other newer varieties were in 
remarkable condition after having been 
earried 400 miles to the show. W. G. 
Herridge, of Hagerstown, Md., won two 
blue ribbons in the open division with 
his deep yellow, exhibition type variety 
Kina Minas. H. V. Wright, of Edge- 
wood, Md., showed a three spike entry 
of HeLeEN MorGan, a white throated, red 
variety that was selected as the cham- 
pion entry of the large decorative type. 
C. C. Van Voorhis, of Kingston, N. J., 
showed a number of his own originations 
which attracted much attention. 

The usual number of blue ribbons 
were won by the older varieties which are 
seen in all Gladiolus shows. PIcARDY 
accounted for the usual large number 
of blue ribbons, winning 11 of a_ pos- 
sible 12 prizes in the color classes of 
the different divisions. Several entries 
of MINUET were outstanding, even for 
this reliable variety. Other conspicuous 


winners in the color elasses included 
Beacon, BaGpap, COMMANDER KOEHL, 
Danny Boy, Gov. Prxcuot, LE&scHI, 


Maip or ORLEANS, Star OF BETHLEHEM, 
Recovery, Rew Fauwuu, and TREVONIAN. 
Classes for the small decorative varieties 
were well filled with a wide range of 
miniatures, including the varieties AME- 
uta GaALLi-Curci, Hyuas, Kewprs, La 
ARGENTINA, OLIVE Martz Brown, IRENE 


BLAKE, Prim PicoTer, Taurus, TWEE- 
DLEDEE, WHITE BUTTERFLY and WILL 
SCARLET. 


The seedling division contained 49 en- 
tries and was dominated by the new va- 
rieties of H. V. Wright, the secretary 
of the Society. His champion three 
spike entry was a clear, buff sport of 
Picarpy, and his No. 401 B, a large, 
bright orange variety, was the champion 
single spike, exhibition type seedling. 
This spike was also runner-up for the 
award of best spike in the show. Mr. 
Wright’s No. 217 C, a light smoky varie- 
ty, was selected as the best seedling of 
the large decorative type. A number of 
excellent seedlings were also shown by 
H. O. Evans, B. R. Kadel, E. A. Quack- 
enbush, W. G. Herridge, C. C. Van Voor- 
his, M. E. Granger, and Richglad Gar- 
dens. 

A new feature of the show was a 
special section for entries arranged to 
demonstrate the decorative possibilities 
of the Gladiolus. This section was filled 
with 70 entries in 21 different classes.— 
A. M. Reeves, Past President, Maryland 
Gladiolus Society. 


Michigan Gladiolus Show 


HE annual ‘Michigan State Gladiolus 
Society show was held in the Ar- 
mory at Bay City, Mich. August 18- 
20. Both the choice of the hostess city 


and the exhibition hall were most happy 
The North Eastern Michigan Gla- 


ones. 





diolus Society, co-operating. with the 
state group, worked untiringly to make 
the show a success. 

The main show room in the armory, 
8000 square feet in size, was very effect- 
ively decorated. Down the long 100-foot 
center aisle could be viewed a 10 by -8 
foot hand tinted photographic mural of 
a Gladiolus field in bloom. This mural 
was the foeal point of the display of 
Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich., 
which had been set on the stage. Cen- 
tered in front of the picture was a basket 
of the new orange-salmon seedling, WEE- 
NONAH. Around the base of the stage, 
arranged to look as though planted, were 
single spikes of Nancy Ann, losco, Rose. 
STANDISH, Byk-LO, CHEERFUL and other 
Kinyon introductions. 

On the right hand side of the room 
was the display of A. E. Kunderd, Inc., 
of Goshen, Ind., awarded first prize in 
the 250-foot display class. Noted among 
the varieties featured were MOopDERN 
Beauty and CriInKLES, both Kunderd 
originations. 

Next, along the wall, was the display 
of Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, staged 
by their representative, Harry C. Oven 
Ovid, Mich., winner of second prize in 


this class. Baskets of Gladiolus were 
arranged in three tiers. Noted in the 
exhibit was a lovely basket of their 
seedling No. 2059. 


To the left were the smaller displays. 
In the one of A. M. Grootendorst, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. (first prize in its 
class), were noted VAGABOND PRINCE, 
MARGARET FuuTON, Mrs. E. J. HEaTon, 
Marmora, Rep PHIpps and CANBERRA. 


Outstanding entries of the show were 
the seedlings offered for judging. WENo- 
NAH, the orange-salmon seedling (Kin- 
yon) offered by Wentworth Gardens, 
won the American Home _  Achieve- 
ment Medal, the Michigan Horticultural 
Society Medal and a Michigan Gladio- 
lus Society Certificate. 

Other seedlings winning Certificates 
or Honorable Mention, were a beautiful 
light pink seedling No. 62997 entered by 
Herbert O. Evans, Bedford, O., and a 
mammoth elass light pink seedling No. 
72619 by the same exhibitor, both offered 
in the single spike class. In the -three 
spike division, a small decorative seed- 
ling No. 2545 of dark rose-pink entered 
by Paul Pletcher of Wakarusa, Ind., and 
a pure white seedling No. 1611 by 
Vaughan’s Seed Store of Chicago, were 
winners. 

The collection of 
tered by A. R. Pontius of Harbor 
Springs, Mich., was most attractive, 
containing many outstanding new 
varieties that will be heard of in the 
future. Particularly spectacular was a 
mammoth elass light pink, with a deeper 
fleck. The spike stood a good five feet 
tall with 4 to 6, 7-inch blooms open and 
the spike carrying 28 buds with perfect 
placement. The Grand Champion spike 
and winner of the best spike in the 
recent introductions section was an ex- 
cellent entry of Pracy Lou, made by 
Herbert O. Evans, winning both a Michi- 
gan Gladiolus Society Medal and the 
O. P. Stancer Perpetual Challenge eup. 
—Mrs. G. T. Wentworrn, Secretary, 
Michigan Gladiolus Society. 


new seedlings en- 
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Winner at Boston of the Hunt Perpetual Amateur Trophy was George J. Siemsen of Glastonbury, Conn., with Smiling Maestro, shown 

left. Flying Cloud Farms, New Bedford, Mass., won first at Boston with Tunia’s Blue Wonder (center) in the light violet class. The 

award of the N, E, Gladiolus Society for the best seedling at Boston went to a salmon colored large decorative (right) shown by Mark E. 
Hogan of Nashua, N. H. Mr. Hogan has been breeding Gladiolus only three years 


The Gladiolus Bulb Harvest 


Glad Gossip—XVIII 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


F your Gladiolus corms were planted 
| at the normal time, in May, they are 

now about ready to prarvest. Most 
growers prefer to lift them early, while 
the weather is favorable for curing. Of 
course, there will be some good growing 
weather right up into November, and it 
is a temptation to let the plants grow 
as long as possible. Last year, I dug 
the last of mine after the Thanksgiving 
snowstorm. They had grown splendidly, 
matured a good crop or cormels, and kept 
well over the winter. But the soil was 
muddy, sticking to everything, it was 
cold and mussy for the workmen, and 
the cleaning and curing of the corms 
was done under difficulties. Digging a 
month or six weeks earlier would have 
been much easier and more satisfactory. 

In fine weather, the corms can be 
washed off as soon as they are dug and 
the tops cut off, then spread on shallow 
trays in the shade to dry and ripen for 
three or four days to a week. By that 
time the old roots will be dried out 
enough so that they and the mummy of 
last year’s corm can be easily separated 
from the new one. Most of the cormels 
will come off with the trash, and if they 
are to be saved, they should be put im- 


mediately into a small bag, and taken to 
the cellar or store room. The large 
corms need another three or four days 
of drying, to dry out the sear where the 
old corm and roots were separated, be- 
fore they are put into the store room. 
Otherwise, mould may start on the scar 
surface, while it is still wet. 


Labelling the corms as they are put 
into storage is often neglected. A worth- 
while colleetion of varieties is worth the 
trouble of keeping them by name. One 
simple way is to put a four-inch wooden 
tree label with each variety, with the 
name marked on it clearly in pencil. 
Then each variety may be kept by itself 
in a paper or cloth bag, which may or 
may not be marked with the variety 
name on the outside, as well. 

Many of the more careful dealers fol- 
low this practice of double labeling when 
they send the eorms to their customers. 
The inside label may be wired to the 
garden stake at planting, and serves as 
at least a temporary marker. This may 
seem like a long look ahead, to plan for 
convenience in planting at the time of 
harvest. But it is really a saving of 
time and inconvenience later. 


Storage of Gladiolus corms is simple, 
as their needs during dormancy are eas- 
ily met. A moderately dry place where 
it is cool is all that is required. Any 
temperature between freezing and 50°F 
is satisfactory. The nearer it is to 40° 


the better. But it must not fall below 
30° or the corms may be frozen to death. 
Moisture enough to keep fruit or pota- 
toes in good plump condition will also 
benefit Glads, but even a steam heated 
cellar will keep them moderately well, 
with only a little shrinkage due to drying. 
The dry sheath of husks around the corm 
is a wonderful protection against drying. 
So while cleaning the corms, leave on as 
much of the husks as is practicable. 


Digging-time purchases are economic- 
al. The commercial growers, like the rest 
of us, need to -make a living. Since the 
bulk of their sales are in the spring 
months, from March to May, the autumn 
often represents a low spot in their bank 
accounts. So many of them make attrac- 
tive inducements for fall orders, either 
for fall or for spring delivery. Also, 
the early fall purchaser is very apt to 
get the first choice of both corms and 
varieties. 

Preparations for next season’s Glad 
garden need not be confined to the bulb 
cellar and new orders. The preparation 
of the outdoor bed ean also start now. 
Fall digging of the soil makes it good 
and mellow for the spring. A cover crop 
of wheat, winter vetch or other suitable 
winter-hardy green manure crop. will 
help to add organic matter to the soil, 
and is always to be recommended, spe- 
cially where the supply of stable manure 

(Continued on page 483) 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


EARLY everywhere in parks, com- 
mercial gardens, cottage backyards 


and spacious estates we now see 


Chrysanthemums heavy with bloom. 
Everyone can have them so easily that 
everyone should. 

See that your ‘Mums do not suffer for 
moisture, but keep roots well soaked as 
long as flowering continues. A heavy 
mulch will help. These plants are so 
amenable! They can be set into any 
kind of soil just any time after blossom- 
ing. In some varieties new sprouts come 
very soon, and good cuttings can be had 
almost the year around here. This long 
period for starting tends, also, toward 
all-season bloom. It may, too, be en- 
couraged by varying the time of cutting 
back. 

Almost as striking in autumn are the 
great patches of tall African Marigolds 
in orange, pale yellow and gold. This 
is a true annual, and seed should be 
started from spring on into the fall. 
They are not at all difficult to manage, 
and will bloom till very late. 

Marigolds are not troubled by’ pests, 
and they revel in hot days. This makes 
them really desirable for our section. 
For most effective display plant in front 
of heavy shrubs. The added greenery will 
set off the glowing warmth of the flow- 
ers. 

There are some persons who object to 
the spicy odor of Marigolds. But there 
is a type which is almost odorless, so all 


of us can have and enjoy these lovely 
flowers. 

The little French Marigolds are very 
fine for beds and borders. One can keep 
their velvety, rusty bronzes quite into 
the winter. Do cut some and try them 
in a brass bowl, or a brown basket for 
making lighter the dark corners in hall 
or living-room. 

With a bit of extra care Dahlias will 
produce good flowers for quite some time 
yet. Trim off all hard or ripened growth, 
dig in a little bone meal, then soak with 
the open hose. The blossoms from now 
on till a heavy winter frost puts a stop 
to them will be very richly colored. 

And this is bulb-planting season! We 
have but to stroll through the seed stores 
and florists’ shops to be reminded, for 
there, spread out upon their trays in 
tempting array, are all sorts of bulbs 
from varied and widely-scattered parts 
of the earth. 

Bulbs are a good investment for any 
gardener, especially for summer vaca- 
tionists because spring bloomers, such as 
the Dutch bulbs, should go dry through- 
out the summer. That is, indeed, some- 
thing for these wandering Californians 
with their many moons of heat and 
drought ! 

When buying Hyacinths and Daffodils 
select smooth heavy bulbs for good 
growth and fine flowers. If the soil is 
not light and well drained make it so 
by the addition of sand and peatmoss. 


October in Southern Gardens 


OSES in fall glory, Chrysanthe- 
R mums, Dahlias and hardy Asters 


at their prime, blue clouds of 
Ageratums, glowing masses of Marigolds 
in bright yellow and deep mahogany, 
soft velvety sweeps of Petunias, low 
masses of bright Verbenas, the rich deep 
reds of the Cardinal Flower, fall Iris a 
continual surprise, with deepening col- 
ors in foliage of shrubs and trees make 
the harvest month supreme with its 
bright blue weather and misty mornings 
of Indian summer and almost the gar- 
den month ideal. 

After the harvest comes, not rest, but 
work. Summer flowers must be cleared 
out, bulbs left over from last month put 
in at once, the lawns not seeded finished 
up quickly and all over the South an- 
nuals for spring bloom must be sown. 
Let this be done surely during this 
month, whether it be early or late. 

Madonna Lilies and Dutch and Span- 
ish Iris may be planted. Peonies and 
Delphiniums put in now will give bloom 
in early spring. Use these in the upper 
South. Two-year Delphinium plants 
wi'l bloom radiantly for many weeks but 
must be replanted anew each year. Ori- 
ental Poppies do not like the heat; bet- 
ter use something more reliable. 

Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Snapdra- 
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gons and Canterbury Bells can be moved 
into permanent positions at once. If 
new stock is purchased order at this 
time and plant as soon as possible these 
and the wanted spring-blooming peren- 
nials. Elder and Shasta Daisies, Anthe- 
mis, Geums, Coreopsis, Stokesia, and 
Babysbreath, double and single, if plant- 
ed now will make root growth all winter 
and be strong to bloom in spring. Field 
grown stock comes out too late for early 
spring shipments and greenhouse plants 
are liable to suecumb to late frosts. Or- 
der and plant now and be ready for 
bloom in spring. 


California Poppies seeded over the 
bulb plantings are ideal ground covers. 
The orange and yellow and flame are 
good for use over Daffodils, Jonquils and 
with Blue Scillas. For a white and 
rose color scheme use single and double 
Poppies in white, rose and carmine. They 
are exquisite. These reseed year after 
year. 

Garden diaries are absolutely essential 
to good garden work. This is the only 
way you can be sure where the plantings 
have been made and if this data can 
be depended on there will be no mixed 
jumbles of crude colors. Keep the ree- 
ords of your seed plantings, bulbs, pe- 
rennials, of flowerings and, by all means, 


Mary C. SHAW 


Spade in, too, a sprinkling of a suit- 
able commercial fertilizer, but no ma- 
nure. 

Plant these blubs five to seven inches 
deep in a place where they will get at 
least half days of sun. The tiny Grape 
Hyacinths do well with more shade and 
shallower planting. If rains are delayed, 
water moderately. 

If bulbs are wanted for terrace, win- 
dow or patio bloom, pot this month and 
set away in a dark, cool spot for several 
weeks so that roots may form before the 
top growth starts. Bring into light, 
then sun gradually. Keep cool and in 
shade when blossoming. 

A. half-dozen French-Roman, or Baby 
Dutch Hyacinths in a large pot (bulb- 
pan) make a very fine showing. And do 
try the new Giant Maultiflora type of 
Hyacinth. They come in white, red, blue, 
rose and pale yellow, and grown in moss 
or pebbles, or in the regular Hyacinth 
glasses in water they are simply exqui- 
site! And there are many spikes of 
bloom from each bulb. 


AFFODILS may be had in great 

variety. A favorite large trumpet 
sort is King Alfred. Quite as desirable 
are Emperor, also a rich yellow, and Em- 
press, gold and white. 

Small, but so sweetly scented, are the 
baby Jonquils with their reed-like fo- 
liage, and latest of all to blossom are 

(Continued on page 485) 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


of failures. Follow this guide and sue- 
cess will be yours! 

Drummond’s Phlox in clear separate 
colors is about the most satisfactory and 
dependable spring flowering annual. The 
deep dark blue is a velvety violet, the 
lilac is clear and soft, Isabellina is 
creamy primrose-yellow, Coccinea is 


~ 


© 
« 
« 
« 
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. bright red, not scarlet, and Maroon is a 


deep wine. The white and flesh tints 
are good, but salmon-pink Chamois Rose 
is the softest clear salmon-pink in the 
garden. The new Salmon Glory has 
much larger individual florets and c¢lus- 
ters than the older types but for mass 
plantings does not equal Chamois Rose. 

These Phlox can be grown over bulbs, 
with or without Poppies, or they can be 
used in soft masses with annual Babys- 
breath. If Baby Blue Eyes is used for 
edgings with them your garden color 
will be ravishing. 

Azure Baby Blue Eyes, (Nemophila 
insignis) is the best edging for Rose beds 
and for plantings where there are pink, 
red, or yellow flowers. Virginian Stocks 
in pastel tones are also excellent for this. 
Neither are good for eutting and neither 
reseed but for low lines or masses of 
dainty colors in the borders or the rock 


(Continued on page 481) 
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Sources of Plants Disclosed 


Answering Mrs. Haack, (Mont.) August 

You may purchase plants of Iris stylosa, 
Meconopsis baileyi, and Romneya coulteri 
from Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon. I imagine that Romneya coulteri 
would have to be mulched quite heavily 
in Montana as it does not stand below zero 
temperature.—(MRS.) GERALD SPURGEON, 
( Wash.) 


The three plants may be secured at the 
addresses below. 

Iris stylosa Oakhurst Gardens, 512 
W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 


Meconopsis baileyi—Lamb Nurseries, E. 
101 Sharp Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 


Romneya coulteri—Armstrong Nurseries, 
Euclid Avenue, Ontario, Calif.—( Mrs.) 
Lioyp J. GREEN, (Calif.) 








Plants of Meconopsis baileyi, also cata- 
logued as Meconopsis betonicifolia, and 
Romneya coulteri (California Tree or Bush 
Poppy) can be bought from Wm. Borsch 
& Son Maplewood, Oregon, for 35 and 50 
cents each. He also has Iris stylosa cata- 
logued as Iris unguicularis, the winter 
blooming Iris, for 25 and 50 cents. This 
Iris should be planted in well-drained soil 
containing lime rubble. Seeds of all can 
be purchased from Geo. W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, S. C.—H. D. HEmMEnNway, 
( Mass.) 


I have seen plants of Romneya coulteri 
advertised in the catalogue of Del Amo 
Nursery, Compton, Calif., and seeds of all 
three plants in Thompson and Morgan’s 
(Ipswich, England) catalogue.-—Avé6usT 
Kapow, JR., (0O.) 


Answering Mrs. J. Haack, (Mont.) August 

The seeds of Iris stylosa, Meconopsis 
bailevi, and Romneya coulteri, may be ob- 
tained from Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, 
N. J.—(Miss) ANNA E. WEss, (Conn.) 


Eradicating the Phlox “Beetle” 
Answering D. C. Park, (Ind.), August 


From your description it would seem 
that this pest is the Phlox plant bug, vari- 
ously recorded in the literature as Lopi- 
dea media and L. davisi. The insect is not 
a beetle, but is one of the true bugs hav- 
ing sucking type mouthparts. 

Regarding control measures, any one of 
several practices may be applied: If only 
a few plants are involved try going out in 
the early morning when the bugs are slug- 
gish and shake the plants over a pan of 
water on which a film of kerosene has 
been poured. Strong applications—i.e., 
one to two hundred or one to one hundred 
of sprays of any of the leading commer- 
cial nicotine sulfate or pyrethrum prepara- 
tions will give satisfactory kill, though 
more than one application may be neces- 
sary. Likewise, pyrethrum dusts are very 
effective; one may use either one of the 
commercial preparations, or mix one part 
of pyrethrum powder with two or three 
parts of tale or ordinary kitchen flour. 


Finally, it is important to burn all the 
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Information, Please! 


ee renee want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 


to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Lily Question 


What has become of Lilium Prin- 
ceps? Is it not successful in our 
climate and soil? It was once ad- 
vertised, at $4 per bulb, to be hardy 
and bloom two weeks later than Re- 
gale. Also, can Lilium sulphureum 
be successfully grown in Indiana? I 
have read that it has to be grown in 
lime-free soil. I am anxious to get 
a succession of Lilies that are suc- 
cessful here. I have Henryi, Aura- 
tum and Rubrum. I want those 
suitable for floral work, and always 
read all Lily cultural articles in 
FLOWER GROWER.— ( MBS. ) CHAS. 
SHRADER, (Ind.) 


Help with African Violets 


I would like to know what to do 
with African Violets to make them 
grow. They are favorites of mine 
but so far I have had very poor 
luck raising them and would be 
thankful for some help.—Sr. M. 
CHARLOTTE, ( Mich.) 


How Are Earwigs Controlled? 


I wonder if some reader of FLow- 
ER GROWER can give me a formula 
for eradicating earwigs.—FLOSSIE 
GRANT, (Wash.) 











tops of the Phlox plants after they are 
killed by frost since the eggs are depos- 
ited in punctures in the leaf petioles and 
stems where they pass the winter and will 
hatch to cause trouble the following sea- 
son unless destroyed.—G,. L. PIERCE, Senior 
Nursery Inspector, Dept. of Agriculture, 
(Ill. ) 


Tulip Seed et Alia 


Answering Chas. A. Merkel, (Ia.) July 
With any hardy plant, a good time to 
plant the seed is when the plant tries to 
plant it, ie., at the time of ripening, pro- 
vided soil conditions are going to be right. 
Some seeds, Peony and Amaryllis, for in- 
stance, sprout more quickly if gathered 
and planted just before fully ripe. Ama- 
ryllis seed, planted when partly, but not 
fully, brown, will be growing in three or 
four days. Peony seed gathered and plant- 


ed at the same stage in moist soil, or 
stored moist until fall, will come up the 
first spring; allowed to ripen and planted 
in the fall they will not come up until the 
second spring. 


Peony seed, before plant- 





ing, or before storing moist, must be treat- 
ed with formaldehyde, ceresan, or 
other disinfectant, to prevent decay. 

As to Tulip seed, I do not know all the 
details. The one batch I planted, which 
was years ago, I think did not come up 
until the second spring, but my eyes may 
have been weak the first spring, or the 
weed grasses thick, or maybe I have for- 
gotten. If I had Tulip seed, I would 
gather it when the pods ripen. If my soil 
were moist, and would continue so, I 
preferably would plant at once. The seed 
would not grow above ground until spring, 
but would be making progress below. 
With summer conditions dry, I would de- 
lay planting until the beginning of the 
fall rains. 


some 


My seedlings must be all of six years 
old, maybe seven, possibly eight, but they 
have had hard sledding. I expect some 
blooms next spring. Under good condi- 
tions, good typical blooms might come in 
five years. I would not expect them sooner. 

varieties probably 
from seed, unless pollinated 
of different kinds. 


come true 
from bulbs 
Species—Kaufmannia- 
na at any rate—show their type strongly 
in their crosses. The common garden va- 
rieties may a few of them be species, but 
in the main are already much-mixed stock, 
and their seedlings do not come true, even 
if self-pollinated.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 
(Mo.) 


Species 





Tulips and Amaryllis from Seed 
Answering Chas. A. Merkel, (Ia.) July 


Tulips from seed will not reach bloom- 
ing size in less time than three years and 
maybe five before full size. They are best 
sown as soon as ripe and carried over 
winter in a small protected frame. They 
can be sown in spring but time may be 
gained by summer sowing. 

Amaryllis also should be sown as soon 
as ripe but these should be kept growing 
actively until they flower. That means a 
greenhouse usually is needed. They’ll then 
bloom under three years. 

Neither will come true to the parent 
flowers, although it is possible to get select- 
ed white Amaryllis seed that will yield 
whites of varying degrees.—T. A. WEs- 
TON, (N. J.) 


Light on Blasted Narcissus 


Answering Mrs. Joseph 
July 


Groat, (Penna.) 


Heat and dryness is the cause of blast- 
ing buds of the double Poeticus Narcissus, 
It needs partial shade, as under trees, 
and abundant moisture in spring. It isn’t 
really suited to areas where May tempera- 
tures go up above 60 degrees. Soil treat- 
ment like liming is of no use but leaf mold 
is helpful. It is best planted deep.—T. A. 
WEsTON, (N. J.) 


To answer the question about why the 
Narcissus flore pieno buds dry up and fail 
to open, it’s lack of moisture, in the air, 
at the roots, or both. They need part 
shade in a fairly cool situation, surface 
soil mulched, where the hot sunshine does 
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not hit them, especially a south or west- 
ern sun—shade from deciduous trees 1s 
about right.—(MRgs.) Frances S. TwIn- 
ING, (Ore.) 


Russell Lupines in Canada 


Answering W. E. Roe, (Kans.) May 

Having grown Russell Lupines from seed 
for two years, I hope my experience will 
be of some help to you. 

The seeds are very easily germinated 
and for best. results I found it advisable 
to chip them. After planting in good 
garden loam (no manure) they were shad- 
ed from strong sun. The Lupines win- 
tered here at Bracebridge, Muskoka, Ont., 
without winter protection and where the 
mercury dropped to 35° below zero. 

They bloomed this year and were a sight. 
The flower stalks were much larger than 
the common Lupine, the florets being much 
bigger and giving the stalk an almost 
solid effect. 

Our Lupines were planted in a_ peren- 
nial border to which had been added ma- 
nure. To overcome this I dug a large hole 
to accommodate the plants and filled it 
with a good compost of rotted grass, ete. 
So far, they have shown no ill effects. 

Last year I tried 24 seeds and 18 ger- 
minated from which I have 16 plants. This 
year I planted 84 and had 76 germinate. 

G. HAWKINS, (Can.) ; 


More About Moles and Moth Balls 
Answering L. M. Osborn, (N. Y.) July 


I, too, have tried moth balls as a means 
of protecting plants and bulbs against 
moles and other rodent pests. For two 
seasons the moth balls appeared to be 
effective, but this spring told a different 
story. 

On uneovering Primroses and a fine 
Euonymus vine I had tried to protect 
with moth balls and a covering of boxes 
and marsh hay, I found the plants and 
the vine had been completely eaten by 
moles. The moth balls had been care- 
fully covered by the moles with heaps of 
earth so that they could enjoy their food 
without being troubled by the objectionable 
odor. When I thus discovered the pres- 
ence of moles I put out poisoned wheat 
which killed 10 of them. 

What shall I do next fall ?—(Mkrs.) 
CHARLES E, YOUNG. 


Try This on Mice 


Answering W. H. Watson, (N. Y.), May 


Some years ago I attended some garden 
lectures and this is a note I took down: 
“To keep mice, moles and chipmunks from 
eating bulbs—mix one pound red lead and 
one quart or three pints of kerosene to- 
gether and dip bulbs in this; dry off and 
plant. This is not for Lilies; dip them 
in sulphur, superfine.” 

I have never had any occasion to use 
this mixture but thought I’d pass this in- 
formation on. I would advise trying it 
first on some inexpensive bulbs in order to 
see how it works. 

To me THE FLOWER GRoweER is interest- 
ing from cover to cover. I have saved every 
issue of it since 1921.—(Miss) HELEN 
MONTAGUE TURNER, (Va.) 


Christmas Cactus Overfed 


Answering W. H. Braunlin, (Ind.) Febru- 
ary 
What I do not know about managing the 
Christmas Cactus is most of it; but from 
statements your inquirer makes, one thing 
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seems obvious: he has diligently and per- 


sistently over-nitrogenized his Cactus. 
While a proper amount of nitrogen aids 
blooming, the overdoing of nitrogen brings 
vigorous timber production at the expense 
of floriferousness. 

A help to blooming is a position in a 
very warm place. My sister one winter 
had her plant right at the hot-water ra- 
diator, and the plant had more than two 
hundred blooms at once, just about Christ- 
mas-time.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Other Begonia Seed Sources 


Answering Mrs. D. O. Wakefield, (Ind.) 
June 

In your information department Mrs. 
Wakefield asks where to get Begonia seeds. 
Henry F. Michell, Philadelphia, Penn., 
lists them, and if my memory. is correct, 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City.— 
(Mrs.) Herpert P. Dayton, (Texas) 


Rex Begonias can be found at the home 
of John Eshelman, 1439 Spring Garden, 
Lakewood, Ohio.—(Mrs.) Witt J. Hoses, 
( Mich.) 


Where to Get Ivies 


Answering Mrs. F. M. Potter, Jr., (N. Y.) 
March 

The Tingle Nursery Co., 201 Garden Lane, 
Pittsville, Md., lists twelve varieties of 
Hedera helix, dwarfs, tall growers, two 
variegated and one with ruffled leaves. They 
also list a great many rare shrubs and 
plants in the smaller sizes.—(Mrs.) Et 
Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


The Loveland Goldfish Farm at Loveland, 
Ohio, has a collection of eight Ivies listed 
in their spring catalogue. This is a fine 
company to deal with, too.—MARJORIE 
GuRNEY HaAvuterR, (lowa) 


West Coast Lily Practices 
(Continued from page 466) 


Lilium formosanum (formerly listed as 
Lilium philippinense formosanum) germi- 
nates notoriously fast. William Hertrich, 
Curator of the Huntington Botanie Gar- 
dens at San Marino in southern Cali- 
fornia, planted several thousand seeds 
of this Lily in an outdoor bed in Febru- 
ary. In October of the same year most 
of the plants ranged from 16 to 20 
inches high and most of them had 2 or 3 
flowers a plant—all this growth within 
8 months! 

Edgar L. Kline of Oregon has com- 
piled a sowing chart after many years of 
experience. This chart lists about 80 
kinds of Lilies and tells when to sow, 
when to plant in a coldframe or outdoors, 
and the approximate germination period. 
This information is valuable to enthusi- 
asts intending to start seeds. 


He divides the sowing season into fall, 
from September 1 to December 1; win- 
ter, from December 1 to March 1; and 
spring from March 1 to June 1, 


OME of the Lilies the seed of which 
he recommends be sown in the fall are: 
Canadense, Carolinianum, Columbianum, 
Griffiths Hybrids, Pardalinum, Super- 
bum and Rubescens. For winter sowing, 


he suggests: Auratum, Backhouse Hy- 
brids, Croceum, Humboldti, Martagon, 
Speciosum rubrum and Umbellatum va- 
rieties. For spring: Amabile, Centifo- 
lium, Conecolor, Davidi, Henryi, Princeps, 
Sargale, and Tenuifolium. Because of 
differences in climatic conditions, it is 
likely that gardeners in other parts of 
the country may find it best to sow at 
other times. Seeds of these Lilies are not 
expensive. 

Along the whole Pacific Coast, grow- 
ing Lilies from seed is an easy outdoors 
job. Seed can be sown in seed beds in 
the open ground, flats, or cold frames. 
Only occasionally is it necessary to re- 
sort to a hotbed or greenhouse. 

In other parts of the country where 
seed beds are exposed to temperature ex- 
tremes, beating rains, or parching winds, 
it is wiser to start the seeds in flats or 
pots in frames. A sunny window will 
do if a frame or greenhouse is lacking. 

If it’s possible to get pure woods soil, 
seeds can be sown directly in it after 
it has been screened. If you ean’t get 
woods soil, use a mixture of one-third 
loam, one-third coarse sand, and one- 
third leaf mold. Cover the seeds with 
one-fourth inch of leaf mold. See that 
the soil is kept moist but not soggy. The 
seedlings can be potted up when the first 
true leaf appears or they can be left to 
grow on in the frames until they are 
one year old. Use the same reasonable 
care when transplanting that you would 
if handling seedling annuals or peren- 
nials. 


Wa planting Lily seeds in outdoor 
beds, do as Mr. Laughlin does. He 


_ spades the ground at least a foot deep, 


working it up thoroughly. Then break 
the surface lumps with a rake, mark 
rows six inches apart, and make two-inch- 
deep furrows in the rows to receive the 
seed. He puts a sprinkling of baie 
meal into the bottom of the furrow and 
this is covered with a half inch of soil. 
The seeds are then planted thickly, six 
or eight to an inch. Sown thickly they 
shade each other as they come up. They 
should be covered with about an inch 
and a half of sifted leaf mold although 
light soil will do if leaf ‘mold is unavail- 
able. The seed beds should be kept 


-moist and should be cultivated frequent- 


ly during the summer. 


During hot weather the seedlings need 
shade. Portable lath shades can be 
easily and inexpensively made. Mulch 
the plants with peat moss to help keep 
the ground cool. 

At the beginning of the second year, 
dig up the little bulbs. This can be done 
as soon as the ground warms up after 
February. The bulbs are replanted four 
inches deep. and eight inches apart. 
Lilies that make large bulbs, such as 
Regale and Henryi, should be moved 
again the following spring in order to 
get the bulbs down in the ground eight 
to 10 inches deep. 

Seedlings outdoors produce hardy, 
healthy plants. It’s the same method that 
vigorous Mother Nature uses to repro- 
duce her Lilies. More amateurs should 
try growing Lilies from seed. It’s easy, 
inexpensive, and fun and the results are 
overwhelmingly satisfactory. 
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Fall Flowers at Treasure 


Island 


ISITORS who travel westward this 

\/ fall to the Golden Gate _ Interna- 

tional Exposition in San Francisco 
Bay, will find a prodigious display of 
flowers awaiting them. It will be a fall 
flower show, indoors and out, the like of 
which would be impossible in any other 
section of the country away from the 
Pacific Coast. It will continue right up 
to the close of the Exposition on December 
2. 

As fall approaches, the 20 acres of 
Mesembryanthemums or Iceplants, 1,226,- 
000 plants, should still be in bloom, a 
veritable ocean of striking colors. There 


will be 14,000 tuberous Begonias, 37,500 
fibrous Begonias, 20,650 Veronica imperi- 
alis, 30,000 Treasure Island Marigolds, 


25,000 Snapdragons, 24,000 Orange King 
Calendulas, 15,000 dwarf Marigolds, 12,000 
giant Shasta Daisies, 40,000 pompom Zin- 
nias, and 5,000 Chrysanthemums. 

Flower lovers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the Hall of Flowers. Here a con- 
tinuous flower show has been maintained 
under the able direction of Mrs. M. L. 
Kelley and Miss Jean M. Boyd, officers of 
the San Francisco Garden Club. 

The Hall is a huge’ greenhouse-like 
structure built of cello-glass. It is 196 
feet long and 57 feet wide. There will be 
a special show in the Hall in October of 
succulents, and also a cactus show. From 
mid-October on, cascade Chrysanthemums 
will be on display. Colchicums and Calceo- 
larias will be featured at the proper time. 

By the end of November, there will be 
blooms exhibited that Eastern visitors are 
likely to associate with spring. The first 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Camellias will be on display. The first 
Aloe blooms will be shown. There will be 
many Poinsettias. Even early Manzanita 
bloom will be there before November is 
over. 

This flower show is one of the best attrac- 
tions at the Exposition. 


National Council Fall Conference 


HE National Council of State Garden 

Clubs, Ine., is holding its fall con- 
ference in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 
10-13. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Pfister. 

The first day’s program begins with an 
informal dinner at 6:30 p.m. with registra- 
tion the following morning. Feature speak- 
ers on the llth are to include Miss Merle 
Rasmussen, Wisconsin Horticulture Chair- 
man, who will give an illustrated lecture 
on Lilies—their selection and culture; and 
J. N. Darling, speaker at the horticulture 
dinner in the evening. 

Flowers and landscapes of Wisconsin will 
be H. A. Rahmlow’s subject on the morn- 
ing of the 12th. Mr. Rahmlow is secretary 
of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 
There will be tours of parks and parkways 
in the afternoon, Alfred C. Hottes, popular 
lecturer, will tell of garden legends at the 
banquet Thursday evening. , 

The complete program is available from 
the National Council office at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Men Organize New York Garden Club 


IGNIFICANT of the spread of the 
Men’s Garden Club movement through- 

out the country is the recent formation 
of such an organization in New York City. 
In the great metropolis, as in many other 





Late in August, Edgar L. Kline of Oswego, Ore., staged an unusually comprehensive 


display of Lilies at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 


Occupy- 


ing the entire end of the Hall of Flowers, the exhibit consisted of nearly one thousand 


stalks in many varieties. 


Clever step-like display benches in this Hall help show off 


the flowers to excellent advantage 


large American cities, there are hundreds 
of enthusiastic men gardeners who have 
no representative organization of their 
own. They find little to interest them in 
their home town garden clubs, which in 
most instances are dominated by, if not 
restricted to, women gardeners. 

The purpose of the new Men’s Garden 
Club is to provide means for a frequent 
getting together and exchange of experi- 
ences of professional and business men 
whose hobby is gardening, and who, with 
few exceptions, do their own gardening. 

The new organization plans to have a 
monthly noon-day luncheon, and occasional 
evening meetings. The only requirement 
for membership is a bona fide amateur in- 
terest in gardening. 

The officers elected at the organization’s 
meeting are F. F,. Rockwell, president, Dr. 


Forman T. McLean, vice-president, and 
Walter E. Thwing (of 444 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York), 


secretary-treasurer.— 
F. F. ROCKWELL. 


World’s Fair Films for Clubs 
‘6 ULIP Time” at the New York World’s 


Fair, 1939, when a _ million bulbs 
bloomed to perfection, has been preserved 
in a technicolor film which is now free on 
loan, except for transportation costs. The 
flowers filmed against the background of 
“The World of Tomorrow,” its modern 
buildings, lagoons and lawns, provide an 
unusually colorful spectacle. 

The picture was especially made that 
members of Garden Clubs and Civie Asso- 
ciations throughout the country, inter- 
ested in beautifying their communities, 
could see and enjoy the true story of 
“Tulip Time.” 

The film is 16 mm., in full color, and 
takes about 45 minutes to run. For reserv- 
ation dates, address the Public Relations 
Department, The Hollane Bulb Industry, 
630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

A second moving picture of “Tulip Time” 
at the San Francisco Fair is also avail- 
able. It also is in full color, a little shorter, 
but of equal interest and beauty. 


Arizona Gardeners Swap Experiences 


HE Prescott (Ariz.) Garden Club 

periodically sends its members a multi- 
graphed page, punched to fit a loose-leaf 
notebook, which is called the “Garden 
Leaf.” The issue for September carries a 
number of suggestions which, although 
they apply specifically to Arizona, may be 
useful elsewhere. These tips, given under 
the heading “The Voice of Experience,” 
were contributed by club members. They 
follow: 

Newly planted young trees should have 
the trunks wrapped with burlap to prevent 
the sun and wind from drying and crack- 
ing the bark. This wrapping should be 
left on the trees for two years. 

Evergreen trees should be 
good soil and kept well watered until 
well established. They should be pro- 
tected from strong winds in winter and 
early spring by a shelter of some kind. 
In winter build a tripod over Arborvite 
trees to keep snow from spreading and 
breaking the branches. Tie the center with 
a strong cord. 


planted in 
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In heavily populated districts of Denmark, 65,000 Colony Gardens have been made. : e 
Danish life, the Danish American Women’s Association built the Colony Garden, shown above, at the New York World’s Fair. By 


erecting little bungalows in their gardens, city dwellers live in the country for six months. 
addition to vegetables, and even strawberries in barrels (shown right). 





To demonstrate to America this integral part of 


Flowers are grown for decoration, in 


Baroness Alma Dahlerup, 205 W. 57th Street, New York City, 


is president of the Danish American Women’s Association 


An annual which is to be recommended 
for growing in dry, even poor, soil is 
Cynoglossom, Firmament, which received 
a bronze medal in the All-America selec- 
tions for 1939. It is dwarf, free-blooming 
over a long season, and flowers are a 
bright indigo-blue. 

Roses require special care in this climate. 
They must have good drainage. Be sure 
the drainage is away from the plant rather 
than toward it. When planting, after 
pruning branches back to about six inches, 
completely cover them with a mound of 
soil and leave it until the branches grow 
out through the soil. Then remove it 
gradually. 

A good way to propagate Silver Lace 
Vine: in the fall after two or three hard 
frosts, cut a cane from the old vine, hav- 
ing several joints on it. In the place where 
you want it to grow, dig a trench about 
6 inches deep and put good soil in the 
bottom of it. Bury the cane in the trench. 
Water it two or three times during the 
winter and let Nature do the rest. 


Garden Courses in New York 


OLLOWING its policy of making garden 
information available to the public, the 
New York Botanical Garden is continuing 


this year to give a course in practical 
gardening. This course, which is con- 


ducted in the administration building of 
the Garden located in the Bronx, New York 
City, opens September 28 and will continue 
until the Christmas holiday. The winter 
season opens January 4. The Garden also 
offers a science course for professional 
gardeners. Classes are limited in number. 
A leaflet describing the courses can be had 
by writing the Garden. 


Azalea Chosen the Club Flower 


UR garden club chose the Azalea for the 
club flower and when the club awards 
prizes, such as in outdoor Christmas decora- 
tions contests, window box contests, ete., 
the awards are usually Azaleas. New ba- 
bies born to garden club members are sent 
a small Azalea at the proper time of plant- 
ing. In this way we hope eventually to 
have a gaily blooming town in the springs 
to be! 
Our club had a food sale last spring at 
which we raised sufficient funds to pay for 
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the planting of 18 Azaleas at our Mineola 
station (nine each in two big ugly empty 
beds which previously had much distressed 
the club members). We had them planted 
by the gardener from whom they were pur- 
chased to ensure their being properly dug 
and planted. Three years ago we held a 
similar sale and bought $25.00 worth of 
a special kind of hardy Ivy which would 
cling to a rough surface and this we had 
planted at each end of the bridge approach 
to our town station. The Boy Scouts wa- 
tered it for the club all summer and we 
obtained permission from the Long Island 
Railroad to allow the boys to carry water 
from the station. 

A delegation of we garden club women 
called on our Mayor five years ago and 
requested that the town plant a row of 
trees on the south side of the station. This 
was taken up and a row of about 20 trees 
was set out. They’re big now and cer- 
tainly do improve the appearance of the 
station. Club members wrote to corpora- 
tions and individuals owning the property 
for permission to have these trees planted. 

We divided into four groups one spring 
after a very baa storm and surveyed each 
section of the town, reporting back the 
streets on which we had observed blown 
down branches, broken or uprooted trees, 
etc., and presented an appeal to the town 


We collect scrapbooks at Easter and 
Christmas to send to the children’s ward 
at our local hospital. Some very lovely 
ones are received. Thirty-six were distrib- 
uted last Easter and I hope as many will 
be distributed this Christmas. 

A garden club is such an unselfish or- 
ganization, and yet what a tremendous in- 
fluence for good it may be in a town where 
everyone takes hold! Wherever a garden 
club takes root, that town is on the up- 
grade—competition becomes keen for fine 
lawns, good trees and interesting gardens. 
—KarEN Foss ZIMMERER, President, Gar- 
den Club of Mineola, N. Y. 


Garden Photography Contest 


HE Pittsburgh Garden Center located 

in Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, is sponsoring what may be the first 
national garden photography contest. This 
contest is open to anyone who has a hobby 
of making pictures of garden, nature and 
flower subjects. There are classes for both 
black and white and color transparencies. 
Cash prizes are to be given in the four 
sections. The contest closes December 6, 
1939. Rules of the contest and an entry 
blank are available from the Center. 





to replace these wherever possible. This 
was done. (Continued on page 476) 
Dahlia Shows 
Date Sponsoring Society Place 
Sept. 30— Oct. 1.. Indiana Dahlia Society........................ Muncie, Ind. 
Oct. 2-7 Alabama State Fair......... edi Gee ai aah Birmingham, Ala. 
Oct. 7-8 The Dahlia Society of Kentucky............ .. Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 10 The Dahlia Society of Alabama................ Birmingham, Ala. 
Meetings 
Oct. 5-6 Annual Meeting of the American Rose Society at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 10-13 National Council of Garden Clubs. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
oe re Annual Weed Show (arrangements), Amyway 
1 ORES eee are eee Pasadena, Calif. 
a) | Tyler Rose Festival.............. Tyler, Texas 
Oot. Sas... First fall flower show, ‘‘ Gardens on Parade ,’’ at 
Greater Mobile-Gulf Coast Fair Park Mobile, Ala. 
Oct. 18-20 Exhibition of New England Gourd Society, Hor- 
ticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Preserving Garden 


Herbs 


Kk. Prerrit Hoye 


ARDEN herbs can be preserved and 

kept as fresh as they were when 
gathered from the garden, I have learned 
after many years of experimentation. 
The technique I used was gleaned origin- 
ally from European gardeners and cooks. 
Herbs from the kitehen garden should 
be gathered early in the morning when 
the dew is on them, for then they have 
the best aroma. Having taken them in- 
doors, Wash the garden dust off them 
and roughly dry them with gentle pres- 
sure between clean towels. Then strip 
the leaves from the larger stems and 
either chop them with a knife or cut 
them up well with a utensil made for 
the purpose. Drop them at once into 
a labelled Mason jar, or one of similar 
style. 

When about one inch of chopped herbs 
has been put in the jar, add a big tea- 
spoonful of good salt, not using the 
“free-running” salt, and then press down 
lightly. When the jar has received the 
day’s harvest, add enough pure olive oil 
(not cotton seed oil or any substitute) 
to fully cover the chopped herbs. This 
olive oil should be bought carefully at 
some Italian shop. Continue this process 
until the jar is full. Keep the jars of 
chopped herbs in a cool place. I would 
suggest that before starting vour harvest 
of herbs that you be sure to have enough 
jars prepared and labelled. 

Herbs prepared by this process may, 
when used in cooking, make it necessary 
to slightly change your recipes. You 
will, for instance, need less salt and, since 
the herbs also contain a small amount of 
olive oil, you will save on butter. 

We grow and preserve the following 
herbs: Sweet Basil, Chevril, Chives, 
Sweet Majorum, Parsley, Summer Sa- 
vory, Tarragon (Russian or the true Tar- 
ragon, which is a perennial), Sage and 
Thyme. We always have a supply of 
Shallots and Garlic handy, kept in their 
bulb form. Take great care not to over- 
do the flavoring when any of these herbs, 
especially Garlic, is used. When a dish 
is rubbed twice around with a Garlie 
clove before mixing in other ingredients, 
you get a suspicion of garlie but not 
enough to knock the cook or the diner 
down. In using preserved fresh herbs, 
| often use one small teaspoonful of one 
kind, dropped into the bow] before mix- 
ing or beating in the ingredients. 

There are countless variations in sea- 
soning, but for egg dishes use Parsley, 
Basil, Chevril, or Chives; for salads use 
Tarragon, Chives or Garlie, Chevril, Ba- 
sil, Parsley and Celery. For meat and 
other stews—Chives, Celery, Parsley, 
Thyme, Savory, and one dried Bayleaf. 
Where wine is used for meat stews, 
Thyme (in great moderation) is almost 
necessary; when fish is grilled over char- 
coal, some dried Rosemary should be 
dropped on the charcoal. Use herbs in 
very small amounts at first until you 
learn to flavor foods to suit your own 
and your family’s faney. 


Fall Planted Grapes Bear Soon 


M. G. 


ILEN grapes are planted in the 

autumn, they bear after two 

growing seasons, or within 22 
months. At least this has been my ex- 
perience in southern New York and New 
Jersey. My best yield, following this 
method, has been six pounds of fruit 
to a vine; a friend claims to have gath- 
ered twelve. 

I have grown grapes on heavy clay, 
gravelly loam, and earth spread on the 
surface from a cellar exeavation! The 
last case presented the greatest problem. 
To overcome this handicap | dug _ holes 
two feet deep and 15 inches across, 
then loosened the bottom with the spad- 
ing fork to increase drainage and aid the 
roots in penetrating deeply. In the bot- 
tom of each hole | dropped bones gath- 
ered when tidying up the property, be- 
‘ause these are rich in phosphorus, and 
other plant food which the vines would 
gather during several years. 

Since the soil was so poor, I made a 
mixture of leaf mold gathered from 
nearby woods with surface soil and 
chopped sod skinned from a vacant lot. 
To this was added some hardwood ashes 
and pulverized sheep manure, a double 
handful to each hole, well mixed with 
the soil. 

As the soil mixture was shoveled in, the 
vines were held in position with their 
roots spread out well to the walls of the 
holes, but with their crowns only an inch 
ov two below ground level. The earth 
was thoroughly packed around the roots 
and finally tramped when the hole was 
full. <A tall stake was then placed be- 
side each vine to mark and protect it. 

1 favor fall planting because I can be 
sure that the vines are freshly dug, in- 
stead of being stored five or six months. 
By planting in November the plants be- 
gin to form new roots although the tops 
are dormant. In the spring, they make 
more roots long before spring-planted 
vines can start. Thus, the established 
vines make greater growth than even the 
earliest spring planted vines. The _ re- 
sults measured by both growth and fruit 
justify this reasoning. 

One caution I must voice. Don’t al- 
low the nurseryman to ship vines until 
the leaves have fallen. If the leaves are 
clipped or stripped off, there will be 
wounds through whieh water will evap- 
orate and thus tend to weaken the plants 
and make them susceptible to winter- 
killing. 

Do no fall pruning except to remove 
mutilated ends of roots. These are best 
eut off—but as little as possible. The 
tops of newly planted vines should never 
be pruned until early spring. Then cut 
off all puny shoots and = shorten the 
sturdiest cane to two, or at most, three 
joints, 

In the second spring the canes thus 
developed are again cut back, the idea 
being to get strong canes for the follow- 
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ing year—the third! But why waste a 
year. By tying the strongest shoot to 
the stake and eutting back the weak ones 
to only one joint, this strong shoot will 
be strengthened and will bear fruit the 
second instead of the third year! 

The first vear my vines are tied to the 
stakes. In the second spring I put up a 
trellis for them but I stretch only the 
lowest wire for them because they have 
only a single stem (trunk), 30 inches 
high, or less. This trunk is fastened 
securely to the wire and the branches 
that develop are tied with strings to 
temporary stakes. These branches are 
the ones that bear fruit the second season. 

In mid-winter of the following year, 
all branches, except the two uppermost, 
are cut off and the two shortened to five 
or six joints each. They are then fas- 
tened to the wire horizontally. Two 
other wires are stretched from end to 
end of the trellis on pieces of scantling 
nailed to the tops of the posts to form 
T-shaped arms two feet long (total 
length) and six inches above the lowest 
wire. When the vines begin to grow the 
new shoots extend over these upper, 
outer wires and drape themselves, with- 
out need of tying, in a sort of canopy. 

Pruning, always done while the vines 
are dormant, consists of eutting off all 
but the two best placed canes near the 
top of the trunk. These are then short- 
ened and fastened to the wire, 
the arms of the previous year being cut 
just beyond where these new ones started. 
After the first vear handled 
often have borne 30 pounds of grapes. 
The average commercial yield is about 
15 pounds! 


lowest 


vines so 


Gladiolus Nomenclature Compiled 


HANKS to the efforts of O. P. Stan- 

cer, Athens, Mich., who gives credit 
to Prof. Chester Kuhn, of Wayne 
University and Wentworth, 
Battle Creek, tor their assistance, a new 
“Descriptive Nomenclature” has recently 
been made available to all members of 
the Michigan Gladiolus Society and their 
affiliates, the South Eastern Michigan 
Gladiolus Society and the North . East- 
ern Michigan Gladiolus Society. 


George of 


This is a continuance of the work done 
by the former American Gladiolus So- 
ciety on nomenclature. Nearly 4000 va- 
rieties have listed and 
both as to size and color. 
troductions and originators have also 
been included. It is to be kept up to 
date by addenda sheets, listing new va- 
rieties and any necessary revisions. This 
is a most valuable publication both for 
amateurs and commercial growers of Gla- 
diolus. It is available to all through 
membership in the Michigan Gladiolus 
Society. Inquiries may be made to the 
Secretary, Mrs. George T. Wentworth, 
Beckley Road, Battle Creek, Mich. 


been classified 


Dates of in- 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
pictured 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round "ne 
#1! Small round .35 44 pr ead 1/50 
#2 Medium round = #1 Japanese "75° 
#3 Large round #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 oeail (very heavy) $3.00 
Postage 10% of order 
All helders attractively boxed except those marked® 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA 


Brings to you 150 beautifully 
showing historic homes and gardens with de- 
scriptive lecture. Entertaining, instructive, edu- 
cational. Rented to individuals or organizations. 
$15 plus transportation ($10 in Virginia) 10% 
of net added if shown for profit. Write 


MRS. 8S. S. JOHNSON 
Lynchburg, Virginia 








colored slides 


Brookside 








STAATS BULBS 


Choice Daffodil Bulbs direct from the grower 
Princeps, a dainty 12 bulbs for $1.00 
Golden Phoenix, a golden-yellow double daffodil. 
15 bulbs for $1.00 

Narcissus Poeticus, a sweet-scented Pheasant’s 
Eye. 20 bulbs for $1.00 


Send for our bulb list offering many additional varieties 
of Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and Scillas. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 
73F E. Hoquiam Road Hoquiam, Wash. 


bi-color. 








DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 


Send for this feeder now with 
its wonderful Howes Bird At 
tractor, a scientific wild bird 
lure, a bag of special seeds and 
complete directions on ‘‘How 
To Attract Wild Birds.’’ Only 
one dollar east of the Missis 
sippi. Elsewhere, $1.25. 

Circular D-24 with twenty-five 

photographs on request. 

HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
774 Rachelle Ave., Stamford, Ct. 


| GIANT TULIPS 


For those exhibition size blooms that 

will be the envy of your neighbors 

plant our top-size highest quality 

Tulip bulbs. They are the cream of 

the crop, big plump bulbs mostly over 
| 5 inches in diameter. 


| Conley's Rainbow Tulip 
| Mixture 


An _ assortment of Darwin, Breeder, Cottage 

and Hybrid Types in a marvelous range of 

| rainbow colors Many of the bulbs would 

| cost three times as much if named. Sent 
| Postpaid. 

| 25 for $1.00; 

$3.25; 














50 for $1.75; 
250 for $7.50. 


| Send for a copy of our beautifully illustrated 
| catalogof Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies and many 
| other fine things for your garden. 


BULBS OF QUALITY 


| CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
| Dept. A, Box 386 Eugene, Oregon 


100 for 
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Clubs and Societies 


(Continued from page 474) 


Yearbook Highlights . 


HE question often arises as to whether 

the club yearbooks shall be home-made 
or printed. There are advantages either 
way. All too often the balance in the 
treasury (or lack of it) decides the ques- 
tion. 

Two yearbooks have been received which 
are excellent examples of either type of 
presentation. One is from The Little Gar- 
den Club of Wheaton, Ill. The typed sheets 
are colored grey-blue; the cover is of heavy 
yurple paper bound with dark green cord. 

he overlapping page arrangement makes 
reference easy. An analysis of the pro- 
grams shows the club is active, most of the 
talks being given by members. This club 
has a small membership and its home-mad 
yearbook is thoroughly adequate. 
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The Los Angeles Garden Club yearbook 
(left) is printed; The Little Garden Club 
of Wheaton’s is neatly typed 


With a much larger membership, the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Garden Club has its year 
book printed. There are 24 pages and the 
green cover is decorated with an original 
sketch. This club’s interests center around 
12 committees including one for visiting 
shut-ins and another for the exhibit of the 
month. Members are given the yearbook, 
a membership card and four guest cards 
when they pay their dues. The club meets 
once a month all year. 

Small clubs, often with limited funds, 
usually have a number of artistically in- 
clined members who can design their own 
yearbooks. The personal touch lends its 
charm; by cooperation, no one person is 
overworked. Larger clubs may still use 
their ingenuity in producing their yearbook 
even though it may be commercially 
printed, 


Home Grown Arrangement Flowers 


OMETIMES we are asked to suggest 
verses. Some very desirable ones are 
found in yearbooks. The Flower Lover’s 
Club has one for each month. All are 
marked “Anon.” Perhaps they are by 
club members. There is also a quotation 
from “The Only Day,” by David Starr Jor- 
don, on the fly page. This club has, at each 
meeting, a paper by a member and also a 
period devoted to a Forum. Most of the 
topics discussed are along horticultural 
lines. Then there is a debate, one topic 
being, “Should members of flower clubs be 
required to grow all the flowers which they 
use in making flower arrangements for ex- 
hibitions at shows ?” This is, indeed, a de- 
batable question which has two answers. 


Some fear that club members are going to 
pay less attention to the quality of their 
flowers. That seems a groundless fear be- 
~ause garden club members, with few ex- 
ceptions, join clubs because they are 
gardeners first and foremost, desiring to 
learn how to steadily improve their plants. 
Horticulture stands first, even if artistic 
arrangement is also important. How to 
grow flowers and how to show them ar- 
tistically should not be rivals, but compan- 
ions. Still this debate must be definitely 
settled before a club stages a flower show. 


Your Garden of Verse* 


Last Bloom 


Springtime in the garden, 
Is a time of delight, 
When flowers awaken 
From Winter’s long night. 
Summertime in the garden, 
Is a time of surprise, 
When new flowers planted 
First open their eyes. 
Autumn time in the garden— 
Ah, then what a fuss 
We make over flowers 
Still blooming for us! 
—EFrit STREETT EITEMILLER 


The Flower Grower 


I cannot do the big things 
That win the world’s acclaim, 
So I don’t know how I would feel 
To have cheers greet my name. 
But I can take a few brown bulbs 
And place them ’neath the sod, 
And on some April morning 
Feel a little bit like God. 
—AGNES Hayes Post 


Roadside Market 


All the world may 
way 

To my cottage door, 

The rich, the famous, the obscure 

Survey my gathered store; 

Vegetables, fruits and berries 

I am proud to bring, 

Baskets filled with glowing Dabhlias, 

Zinnias tied with string; 

As they purchase Earth’s rare treas- 
ures 

Grown in stubborn soil, 

Can they know the hours of tedious, 

Unrewarded toil? 


—MamiE C, 


tread the path- 


KNEPPER 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Mow 


garden next Spring. Best 
dealers sell them. Be PASTEL EXHIBITION DARWINS 










Splendid Collections for the 
TULIP BORDER 












50 bulbs, 10 each of 5 varieties 100 bulbs, 20 each of 5 varieties 
sure you get them. below, $3.50 (value $3.85) below, $6.50 (value $7.70) 

Benjamin Franklin— Pale Lavender Tilly Lus— Pure Lilac 

La France — Pale Pink Duke of Wellington — Pure White 





Venus — Rose 










5 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS | 


This Fall, plant some of the many gorgeous varieties which made 50 bulbs, 10 cach of 5 varieties sab tethe Shontheté entetes 


Holland's "Tulip Time’ at the New York and San Francisco Fairs below, $3.50 (value $3.85) below, $6.50 (value $7.70) | 
last Spring the most beautiful and widely acclaimed floral display Yellow Giant— Golden Yellow City of Haarlem — Intense Scarlet 
: Dido — Rich Orange Rose King George V— Deep Cherry Rose 

of all time. The Bishop — Pure Heliotrope ‘ 

e 
Be sure yours are HOLLAND Bulbs. For every true HOLLAND Special Collection 
Bulb today is the result of that nation's intense love, study and Mixed Darwin Tulips—Standard Mixture of Newer Named 
cultivation of these glorious Spring flowers thru many centuries. — for G4. 858. per 1080 — for 06. 080. por lode 
Our New York office does not se// bulbs but will be glad to supply Free on Request— New Fall Bulb Catalog 


all information about them. Address Sf GB 
HOLLAND BULB INDUSTRY of Haarlem, Holland esieana Jarmpp abe ¥ 


ewark, N. J. 

















630 5th Ave., New York + Public Relations Department White Plains, N. Y. 132-138 Church Street, Dept. F Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. NEW YORK CITY Hempstead, L. L. 
setntitieiniemanatel 























)GIANT DARWIN 


a 


= G Vass G quudlenns- ow 4) 
Only $85 FE 
Buys This 
Charming 
WINDOW 





FINEST QUALITY 
Cream of the Crop 
Large top size bulbs . . . average 


5 inches around. Greenhouse 
Grown in the cool, moist climate 
of Puget Sound where the finest ‘6 UT of the blue” | 


bulbs are produced. 

Direct from the Grower to you. 
Special hand made mix- 
ture of many beautiful 


colors — or your choice of 
1 color, red, yellow, pink. 


as it were, your 
dream of having a gar- 
den in your home now 
comes true. 
One that not only gives 
you fun and flowers, but 
lends an unique attrac- 








tiveness to a room, and Easy to put up. 

100 bulbs, $3.50 makes it appear so much Any handy man can do it. 

50 bulbs, 1.70 larger. ca 

25 bulbs, 1.00 ord There is no comparison in the healthy, thriving plants 

12 bulbs 45c and flowers it grows to those in an ordinary window. 

f 2 . 
6 bulbs, 25c¢ You can easily attach it to your home with a few bolts. 
Frame is steel. Has its own ventilation. Costs far less 
Note: Bulbs one size smaller than than a bay window. 


above, averaging 4/4 1n. around, 
50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid 


Price $85. Available on convenient monthly payment 
plan. Send for booklet, fully telling all the things you 
want to know about it. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. Deft. E Des PLAINES, ILL. Dept. E 
Branch Offices in Other Principal Cities 
7 Ee ee a ee ee ee ee a ee a 











~— Write for complete bulb catalog 
illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS@ 


RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 
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Autumn — the 
Ideal Time 
for Planting 
Large- 
Flowering 


CLEMATIS 


No climbing plants are more lovely in 
flower than these new  large-flowering 
Clematis. The colors range from pure 
white to violet-blue, from silver-pink to 
deep crimson. 
Plants set this Fall will 
Flower freely next season 
Ask for special Fall folder describing more 
than two score choice varieties, with many in 
color. Address Box F. 


James I. George & Son 








FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 











BULBS FOR EARLY FLOWERS 


A miniature spring garden for $1.00. 
42 bulbs, 6 each of 7 sorts sent postpaid. 


Chionodoxa, Crocus, Grape Hyacinths, Camassia, 
Scilla Campanulata, Snowdrops, Blue Dutch Iris. 


Send for fully illustrated bulb catalog. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Olympia, Washington 


PARROT TULIP 
FANTAS Thick leathery 


petaled flowers 

carried on strong stiff stems; feathered, 

twisted, and lacinated. Finest pink 

Parrot Tulip; apple-green markings 

on outside 

Attractively 16 Bulbs postpaid $1.00 
Priced 100 ** ” $5.50 

FREE—6 Dutch Iris bulbs with each 

$1.00 order. 

My catalog lists 140 varieties of 

Daffodils. 


AELEAN, BOLE LARM 

















Quaintly exquisite ornaments, 
lifelike decoys. Exact in shape, 
: pose, color, durable 
and weather - proof. 
Chickadee, nuthatch, junco, 
goldfinch, purple finch, tree sparrow, $3.00 
each, postpaid. Others on request. EVERY- 
THING for WILD BIRDS. Winthrop Packard, 
1451 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR OWN EMBOSSED METAL 
© [GARDEN LABELS| 


U. S. 
LABELOGRAPH 


Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration or 
write for FREE lIilus- 
trated catalog and sample’ to: 


MILLER CO., 31 E. Kinney St., Newark,N.J. 


PANSY PLANTS > 


Giant Flowering Mixture! 
Flowers are veritable giants, 
with velvety glistening petals. 
Colors range from delicate orchid and yellow 
to deep purple, blue and red. Most desirable 
all-purpose variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well as cut flowers, 
stems being sturdy, stiff and of good length 

.. LARGE PLANTS. We are now book- 
ing orders for shipment at the proper planting 
time. 

: $1.35 for 100 prepaid 

Special Offer! strong, testy plants 

New Pansy Booklet ready early Sept. Send 
for your copy ; FREE. 


*PITZONKA' 


Box G 


























PANSY 
FARM 


Bristol, Penna. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Martie ABNEY Hartzoa, (S. €.) 


But on the hill the golden-rod, and 
the Aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower, by the 
brook in Autumn beauty stood. 

—BRYANT 


OctoserR 1—This is one of the busiest 
as well as one of the pleasantest months 
for the gardener! We removed some of 
the smallest buds from Chrysanthemums, 
leaving a mass of buds on the Korean 
hybrids, however, for we like them to 
have an abundance of bloom rather than 
fewer large ones. They like a_ well- 
drained sunny location and the singles, 
doubles and semi-doubles make a garden 
glow in autumn. We’re having them fed 
with liquid manure every week now until 
the buds show color. 

Ocroser 3—The first light frost was 
observed here this morning; there is a 
twang in the air and in the house a wood- 
fire is cheerful (and I ean think of many 
places where I want to use the “valuable” 
ashes). After stringing the red Cayenne 
peppers gathered a few days ago, to dry 
for seasoning, I walked about the garden 
and took note of perennials dieing down. 
It makes one think they are dead but 
most of them weathered through and are 
now having a rest. I placed markers by 
some that have a slow start in spring so 
they will not be hurt by cultivation. 
Peony foliage is turning brownish but 
must not be cut yet. In the frames 
plants are looking fine—Pansy, Siberian 


Wallflower, Snapdragons, Calendulas, 
Linum, Russell Lupines. 

OcTosER 8—Another glorious day! 
We had grass fertilized (this time using 
half cottonseed meal and half wood- 


ashes—from our own cotton and fires) ; 
will rake in some seed next week. 
There is much to do, planting, getting 
beds ready, ete., so we can have spring 
bloom. I heard a friend say she ecouldn’t 
enjoy her garden for thinking how much 
needed to be done. A garden shouldn’t 
be a burden; we enjoy ours so much the 
danger is neglecting other things. 


Ocroser 10—Gorgeous coloring of foli- 
age and berries are seen around and 
about—Maples are showy; Crape Myrtles 
brilliant; and China-berry trees have 
golden leaves. Now is the time to plan, 
and plant, in order to have displays of 
Nature’s coloring in our gardens next 
fall. There are many trees and shrubs 
valuable for their color, and some have 
fruits and colored foliage at the same 
time. Ornamental trees and shrubs which 
mature their wood early ean be trans- 
planted as soon as the leaves begin to 
shed but it is best to wait till later to 
plant varieties that hold their leaves late. 
Most plants do best moved during the 
dormant season. There are berry-bearing 
shrubs that will grow in dry exposed 
places; as Dogwood (Cornus racemosa) 
with white berries, Red Cedar having 
bluish-gray berries, and others. One may 
have in a shady sheltered spot, shrubs 
like Japanese Dogwood with red berries, 


Snow-berries hanging with white berries, 
Red Elder (Sambueus racemosa), ete. 
Shrubs, as Winterberry (Ilex verticillata) 
having red fruits and Viburnum eassi- 
noides of blue-black fruits, will grow in 
damp places; at the sea-shore_berry- 
bearing shrubs can be grown, as_ red- 
fruited American Holly and Shadbush. 

We’re having Loquats (Eriobotrya 
japonica) set out; these have striking cor- 
rugated leaves—they flower in fragrant 
panicles in November and December in 
the lower part of this state. We want 
to see if they will set fruit here. 


OctopeR 12—Such a chorus from 
sereetch owls last night. Shoes of the 
family turned with soles up didn’t stop 
the convention! 

Today, we’re having borders made 
ready for Pansies that will be set out 
next month; the upper soil and fertilizer 
are spaded under deep. Bulbs that came 
this morning were planted in pulverized 
soil. Duteh Irises were placed about 4 
inches deep and 6 inches apart in a rich 
sandy loam. They will be in shade part 
of the day. Crocuses were planted 2 
inches deep and 4 inches apart. A safe 
general rule for all bulbs is to plant 
them one and one-half their own depth. 

OctToBeR 17—Some Roses came and we 
planted them, not allowing the roots to 
dry, though we prefer planting here 
about the middle of November—then 
when top growth starts, in spring, roots 
will be established. The ground was pre- 
pared to put out shrubbery we are go- 
ing to take up from another place in 
the garden, and beds were put in condi- 
tion to set out Tulip bulbs next month. 
We transplanted various perennials, set- 
ting them out in groups keeping in mind 
the height, time of bloom, and colors. 

OctToBeR 23—Korean Chrysanthemums 
are opening—the early Sappho has 
single showy yellow blooms and Auburn 
has rosy salmon flowers. The oldest va- 
rieties are still charming, as Apollo, red 
and gold with tinge of salmon, and Mars, 
a semi-double of an unusual deep red 
with a sheen. Saturn will be a delight 
with bronze and gold single flowers a 
little later. 

OctosER 27—After rains the ground is 
in good condition so we sowed Poppy 


‘seeds in a place prepared for them, and 


I had shrubbery taken up where we want 


to get narrow beds ready for single 
Roses—Dainty Bess, Cecil, Irish Fire- 
flame and others. The shrubbery was 


spaded with balls of earth on the roots 
and put in a place made ready ten days 
ago. 

In the vegetable garden Artichokes 
were dug and the rows replanted (there 
will be pickle making tomorrow). Spin- 
ach, beet and carrot seed were sown and 
onion sets put out. 

OctroseR 31—On this Hallowe’en night, 
after entertaining children in the neigh- 
borhood “in costume,” we’re loath to 
leave the log fire so we linger and the 
conversation is about what we want to do 
in the garden next month. In this see- 
tion plants set out in late autumn or 
early winter do not need special protec- 
tion but, as in all parts of the country, 
earth should be firm about roots and 
they should have plenty of water. 


















gives theanswer to these 
and countless other per- 
plexing lawn problems. 
Mrs. Gertrude Deck, Sel- 
lersville, Penna., says: “I 
have read few best sellers 
that give me the kick that I 
receive from your bulle- 
tins.”"—Mr Fred H. Kipf, 
Darwin Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, says: “Please keep 
LAWN CARE coming. The 
whole neighborhood de- 
pends upon me for lawn 
information.” 










LAWN CARE is FREE with 
no strings. Ask for it today. 
All you need say is—Put 
me on your free mailing 


list for LAWN CARE 


O. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
149 Main Street 
Marysville, Chio 


SCOTTS SEED raéce BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 


NUT TREES 


| 





Including Black and English walnut, Filbert, 
Northern Pecan, Blight Resistant Chestnut 
and others. Shipments from freshly dug stock. 


Send for catalogue 
J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
Dept. D109 LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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TREE PEONIES 


pan’ aig a their separate types 
an 
(European oF 
Yellow 
ure wi. 
to the darkest red. 
request. 
Herbaceous 


Dept. T Sinking Spring. Penna. 


Aristocrats of the garden 


est collection in America 


in 
thetpinese. Japanese an the 


“ range from 
Lutea Hybrids). poe ell and pink 
Folder on 


We also offer a fine collection of 


Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 








Beautiful, 
Blight 
shagbarks, English walnuts, northern pecans. 
I have experimented with nut trees for over 


latest price list. 


BOX 





NUT TREES 


interesting 
resistant 


trees. 
Chinese 


Delicious 
chestnuts, 


nuts, 
grafted 
years. Send for FREE CATALOG 
SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


and 











SILVER STARS 
(Ornithogalum Nutans) 
8 bulbs 25c 
35 bulbs $1.00 


This new and unusual 


bulb bears elegant 
spikes of beautiful frosty, 
silvery grey flowers 


shaded pale sea-green. 
Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. 
Valuable for cutting. 


Bulb Catalog Free 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R.F.D. 6, Box 516F 


Tacoma, Washington 














Gardens 


(Continued from page 461) 


Desirable Nuts For Northern 





If nut trees are set in the fall I think 


it should be done 
so that new rootlets may form 
the ground is deeply frozen. It is 


as 


arly as possible 
before 
said 


that root growth goes on all the time 


not 


when the ground around them is 
frozen. Also the tree trunks should be 


protected from excessive evaporation and 
from the winter sun by wrapping with 
burlap, newspapers or other protection. 
Shading the trunks on the sunny side 


in summer is desirable for a few 


vears 


as otherwise much damage may be done 
when the trunks are fully exposed to the 


hot sun. 


Balled and burlaped vs. bare roots. 


Two years ago I transplanted about 


170 


trees, chestnuts, walnuts, hickories, paw- 
paws, persimmons and others, some of 


them several years old, with the 
of one starveling Japanese chestnut 
two or three small odds and ends. 
had the help of the Deputy Park ¢ 
missioner, three men and a truck. 


loss 
and 


But | 


‘om- 


As 


the men dug the trees I stood over them 


with a watering pot and soaked the 
roots. The Commissioner and I then 
rolled them up tightly in wet burlaps and 
packed them in the truck under tar- 
paulins. The next day these men set 
them out in the park nursery. Most of 
them made famous growth. Any one 


san do a similar thing but the oppor- 


tunities for it are exceptional. 
ally we must accept trees 
packed and shipped by others. 


dug 


It stands to reason that any tree 
with a ball of 


Gener- 


and 


dug 


arth around undisturbed 


roots is likely to do better than when 
the roots are bare, the root hairs torn 
off and all more or less dried out. Trees 
one, or even two, years old, if carefully 
dug, packed and set, will do very well 


even if not with a ball of earth. 


But 


larger nut trees may not be handled so 
easily, and are much more apt to sur- 


vive if balled and burlaped. It’s 


ex- 


pensive, though, to dig and to transport 
them in this way, but not so expensive 
as to buy trees at any price and have 


them die. 


Large trees with heavy tops need to 
be guyed for a season or two or they 


may be displaced by the wind. 


Cattle 


like to browse on most nut trees and a 


friend of mine had his topworked hick- 


ories seriously damaged by deer. 


Writers sometimes tell us of the slow 
trees, but when well es- 
tablished under optimum conditions their 
Growth of 
4 to 6 feet is not uncommon in grafted 


growth of nut 
growth may be phenomenal. 


or budded nursery trees and I have 
a topworked hickory on a 
grow straight up 11 feet. 

I have said enough to be 
and, I hope, helpful. If any 


big stock 


suggestive 
one thinks | 


had 





} 
| 
| 


I have said it all let him set out a few | 
nut trees and in a year or two he will | 
have plenty to say himself. When two 
or three nut growers get together lan- 
guage itself is the first to become ex- 
hausted. 


































ANEW WAY 


Same Price Each 
for 1 or 100 

Each Collection 

Your Own Selection 


You buy only the bulbs you want, and pay 
no more each in buying only a few, than if 


you were buying 100. More important still, 
our price for 100 Bulbs, same variety, is 
much less than the usual price for 100 
similar bulbs. Our Bulbs are of the high- 
est quality and the sizes indicated. Do not 
confuse them with smaller sizes usually 
offered in bargain collections. 


SPECIAL CATALOG OFFER 
$1.20 Worth of Bulbs for $1.00 


As a special inducement for you to send for 
our 32-page Catalog with over 100 colored 
illustrations, and 6 pages by an expert on 
the culture and care of bulbs, we will send 
you any of the following Bulbs to the value 
of $1.20 for only $1.00 postpaid, each 
named variety, separately wrapped and 
labeled, 
EXTRA BULBS 
With Every Order 
If your order is for more than $1.20 
worth of Bulbs, send remittance for full 
amount of order, and receive not only our 
Catalog, but also EXTRA Bulbs to the 
value of 10% of the amount sent, provided 


your order is mailed by October 20th. 
DAFFODILS, Virginia-Grown 
**Single-Nosed’’ or ‘‘Heavy-Rounds” 

Cheerfulness, cream clustered, 6c; John Evelyn, 4-in. 


flowers, lic; King Alfred, yellow Trumpet, 7c; Mrs. 
Krelage, white Trumpet, 8c; Lord Wellington, mam 
moth yellow Trumpet, 18c; Twink, outstanding 


double, 1l2c. 
TULIPS—Holland-Grown, 
Top or Largest Size 
GIANT DARWINS—City of Haarlem, best red, 


6c; 


Clara Butt, lovely pink, 4c; La Tulipe Noire, ‘‘Th« 
Black Tulip’’, 4c; Rev. Ewbank, heliotrope, 4c; The 
Bishop, violet-blue, 6c; Yellow Giant, 4c; Zwanen- 
burg, pure white, 4 
BREEDERS—Bacchus, violet-blue, 5c; Dillenburg, 
salmon-orange, 4c; Indian Chief, coppery-red, &c; 
Louis XIV, bronze, 5c 
COTTAGE—Picotee, white, edged pink, 4c; Rosa- 
bella, rose, 4c; World’s | air, white and rose, 1l5c, 
LILY -FLOWERING—Mrs. Moon, yellow, 4c; Sirene, 
cerise pink, 4c. 
MULTI-FLOWERING — Madame Mottet, carmine-, 
rose, 8c; Monsieur S. Mottet, white, 4c. 
PARROT—Fantasy, most fantastic, 5c; Sundew, 
crimson, 4c 
BOTANICAL — Clusiana, “Candy Stick’, 4c; 
Fosteriana (Red Emperor), 20c; Kaufmanniana, 
*‘water-lily tulip’’, 7c. 

——— 
CROCUS—6 named varieties, large, 2c Ea 
GRAPE HYACINTHS—White or blue, 2c Ea. 


FEATHER HYACINTHS 
SNOWDROPS—Single, 2c 
IXIAS (Baby Gladiolus) 


2c Ea, ; ; : 
wooD HYACINTHS—Blue, lilac or wh., 2c Ea. 
BLEEDING HEARTS—3- to 5-eye, 25c Ea.; 5- to 


8-eye, 35c Ea. ’ . - 
VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS—Large, 20c Ea.; No. 2, 
15¢ Ea. 
CAMASSIA 
jc Ea. 


Odd and attractive, 3c Ea, 
Ea.; Double, 4c Ea 
Large-flowered mixture, 


Striking blue spikes, 


$1.00 


ESCULENTA 


Minimum Order: 


carrying Charges Prepaid Hast of the Mississippi. 


Order early, 


so as to have Bulbs in good time 
for planting. 
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Hampton, 21st 


and Dinwiddie 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








This new shrub flowers from 
June until frost—excellent for 
cutting. Clear lavender-pink 
coloring. 

FRUIT TREES — ROSES — 
EVERGREENS — plus a com- 
plete line of nursery stock. 

We grow the stock we sell 


FALL PLANTING IDEAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 


(Est. 1884) 
31 Main Street, Dansville, New York 


Coney oy Ve \ helen 3-14 = 


FLOWER GROWER 





ORIENTAL POPPY 


New Varieties and Colors 


Add dash and exotic beauty to your garden. 

Planted soon will bloom next June. Fine, large 

2-year plants, guaranteed true to name and 

color. Some are new European varieties. 

ENCHANTRESS— introduced by Dr. Neeley. Large flowers 
of a delicate lavender pink, tinted lilac. Tall, vigorous 
and beautiful. Charming and destined to become very 
popular. $1.50 ea., 3 for $4. 

HENRI CAYEUX—The new purple poppy. Large flowers 
of lovely wine purple Rare and beautiful Does best 


in partial shade. 75c¢ ea., 3 for $1.75. 
CAVALIER—Large flowers, MRS. BALLEGRO—Europ- 
crinkly petals, rich deep ean. Large salmon pink 
scarlet red Tall and with black spots at base. 
TRESS E ae ee 50c Very showy ...ccece. 50c 


PURITY—New. Very large 
flowers on tall stems. 


JOYCE—Cerise red or color 


of American Beauty Rose _ : 
3 Pry Pure soft pink without 
Tall and beautiful... .50c spots or marks....... 50c 
PERRY’S WHITE — Glist- WURTEMBERGIA — The 
ening white with mulber- largest of all reds. Tall 
ry purple spots at base with stout stems. Out- 
eS Oe aera. CE ‘axinscccpeanes 5 
ORANGE PERFECTION —European. Very large and tall. 
Rich flame orange with red tints...............006. 50c 


Any three 50c plants $1.20, or any seven $2.50. 
One each of all nine varieties $4.00. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER. Five fine varieties, our 
selection, labeled and postpaid $1.00. 


{ll plants labeled and shipped POSTPAID. 


Hardy Phlox, Jap tris, Hibiscus, Hemerocallis, French 
Lilacs, Flowering Crabs, Fine Shrubs, etc. 


FALL PLANTING LIST FREE. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEG!NNER’S LUCK 


GUE = 








= 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 

















Send for catalog listing 200 

leading varieties. It’s free. 

REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


DROPMORE HARDY LILIES 


Internationally known hybrids including L. Scottiae 
(N. *.  World’s Fair Award), the renowned 
““Maxwill’’ and others are now available through 


OSCAR H. WILL AND CO. 
BISMARCK, N. D. 
Concerning other rare ornamentals and unusual 
hybrids write: 
F. L. SKINNER 


The Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery 
DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA 




















> . —_ . 

PEACH TREE BORER 
This is the month to destroy these borers with concen- 
trated ETHYL-MULSION, the new Ethylene Dichloride 
emulsion treatment developed by U. S. Govt, and State 
Experiment Stations, 


Simply add water to concentrated Ethyl-Mulsion and 
pour around base of tree. Safe on ALL trees, young or 
old. Greatly superior to old paradichlorobenzene method. 

Quart. treats 40 young or 20 old trees, $1.00. Gallon, 

-50; Postpaid. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., Livingston, N.. J. 








QUALITY 


Peony Collection 


Eight of the finest and highest rating double 


Peonies Each one is outstanding in its 
class Kelway’s Glorious, Solange, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac, Walter Faxon, Souv. de 
Gen. Gallieni, Phyllis Kelway, Auguste 
Dessert, Martha Bulloch. 

Standard 3 to 5 eye divisions, labeled, post- 
pata im the U. GD. for OBI... oc cncciesen $4.00 


FREE CATALOG 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 
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Plant this pair of Lilacs for a strong contrast: 
President Falliéres, left, and Emil Gentil 


October 1 


My dear Flora, 

It is delightful to have your letter asking 
about Lilacs for planting now; for this lovely 
flowering shrub or tree is one of my special spring 
pleasures, and I so enjoy thinking of the. Lilac too, 
even when it is out of bloom. 


People in various parts of the country have |. 
made lists of the 12 best Lilacs; I should not dare 
to do such a thing. No one can say which are the 
12 "best". Flowering varies so greatly in different 
places and situations, and weather affects the Lilac 
unfavorably sometimes, though not often, for it is 
one of the most reliable shrubs. We all know that 
there are good and bad Lilac years; that in certain 
springs the trees are almost flowerless while in 
others the waves of bloom are nearly overwhelming. 


Few people know how long a season can be had 
by buying the species Lilacs as well as the French 
or other hybrids. The latest of all is the great 
tree Lilac, Syringa japonica, and the earliest as 
far as my experience goes, is one of the Giraldi 
hybrids such as Lamartine. 

Coming from cold regions like the mountains of 
China, the Lilac is the plant for northern climates 
here. Those fat green buds which form in midsummer 
are never hurt by low temperatures and the heavy 
green leaves unfold in May as regularly as the sun 
brings the morning. 

For varieties to grow I have, of course, some 
favorites. If I were to give up all but one Lilac 
I should keep Syringa sweginzowi superba which is 
now with me a tree of the most charming pale 
lavender—pink flowers blooming at every tip, the 
branches gracefully curving and the tree very fast 
growing. This Lilac has a mild fragrance, but not 
to be compared with that of Syringa pubescens with 
flowers not unlike the first named, but which has 
a scent of Heliotrope, very distinct. Among the 
French hybrids I stand amazed each year at the size 




















of cluster and general beauty of Maréchal Foch, 
certainly the largest-—flowered of all Lilacs; and 
I like particularly for its true pink color, 

S. macrostachya. 


I believe few people have made color sugges— 
tions for Lilac-planting; but here is one of my own 


for you to use if you care to follow it: 


fora 


pinkish group, President Falliéres, Montaigne, Frau 


Antoine Buchner; 


for a group of deepest mauve, 


President Poincare, Maréchal Lannes, Marceau and 


Milton. 


For a strong contrast in color, use these 


pairs together: Thunberg, Maréchal Lannes; René 
Jarry—Desloges, Violetta; Marceau, Macrostachya; 
Diderot, René Jarry—Desloges; President Falliéres, 


Emile Gentil; Montaigne and Violetta. 


To plan these 


groupings I laid the flowers beside each other ona 
grassy space in the garden and I can testify to its 


excellence as a guide to buying and planting. 


Also 


I have named none whose source of supply cannot be 


given you by THE FLOWER GROWER, 
To keep Lilacs fresh when cut, 


if you write them. 
take them from 


the trees in evening or early morning, split the 
stems at least 3 inches up, and peel the bark as far 
as that; put them in deep water in a cool place for 
12 hours or so and your flowers will last for per— 


haps a week, 


fresh and fair. 


And if you wish to 


grow Lilacs intelligently get Mrs. McKelvey’s great 
book, THE LILAC; with this open on your table during 
the flowering season and during the time of order- 
ing, you will learn much and make no mistakes. 

I cannot begin to tell you of the pleasure you 
will have next spring if you collect the Lilac; 
especially if you launch out and buy some that are 


less common, 


that will give you a whole new picture 


in the family of the Syringa. 


Good iuck to you with LILACS; 


I can wish you 


nothing better for your garden. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Yio Aousein Adis 





October in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 470) 
garden nothing is better. Seed Sweet 
Alyssum with these this fall and no re- 
planting will be needed in spring. 

Baby Snapdragons (Linarias) not only 
reseed but give delightful flower arrange- 
ments. Fairy Bouquet is newer than 
the Maroceana hybrids with more eol- 
ors and of lower growth, but both are 
excellent for either sun or shade. They 
are very dainty and attract much atten- 
tion wherever grown. 

Annual Babysbreath is one of the 
essential flowers. Seeded now right over 
or with other plantings it will bloom 
with the bulbs. If resown at intervals 
it will keep coming into flower until 
midsummer. Buy in quantity either the 
Covent Garden or London Market strain. 
The pink varieties are good but not 
nearly so strong as the white. 


Larkspurs of all kinds and Cornflowers 
need early sowing to give them strength 


for early bloom. Get them in at once 








and if your Larkspurs have had root | 


rot, either omit entirely or plant in a 
new situation this year. 

Giant Imperial Stocks should be 
sown where they are to flower. All the 
colors are soft and beautiful and 
early start is needed. This is also true 
of annual Lupines and Chinese Forget- 
me-nots. . 

Calendulas, Godetias, Clarkias, Shir- 
ley and double Poppies, Candytuft, an- 
nual Pinks are other seeds for present 
sowing. 

Order Tulips, Hyacinths and Pansies 
for November delivery. Get the beds 
ready for them. Make the beds for the 
new Roses but do not order until after 
the frosts have come. 
next month. 

Use Semesan on all seeds. 


More about this | 


an | 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


presents, for the first time in this coun- 
try, articles by the noted English Ex- 
plorer and Writer— 

CAPTAIN F. KINGDON WARD 
who has made over 14 expeditions into 
China, Thibet and Asia and brought 
back many new and valuable plants. 

é 
PLANT HUNTING IN THE EASTERN 
HIMALAYAS—vivid with thrills and 
filled with interest for all gardeners, 
starts in SEPTEMBER. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
SIX MONTHS FOR $1.00 
includes this and five other fascinating 

numbers to follow. 

TORE RE RRR EEE REE EEE RE RE ERE RE RE REE EE EE SE SE SE 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America FG-10 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose $1.00 for your special offer. 


Name 


Address 


See ee eee eee eee eee ee ee | 


~RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all rodents, Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to plant around your 
bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 
where rodents heretofore would not permit. 

Circular on Request 
Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 = GREENWICH, CONN. 


AMAZING NEW za ~ 


.. 
-PLANT AID oN 











n\ y 






raf vr vr Increase size of 
blooms, promote vigor- 
ous growth, prolong 
life of cut flowers with 
PhotoSenSin, a coal tar compound to stimu- 
late assimilation of plant food. Not a fertil- 
izer—poor soils will not respond. PhotoSenSin 
produced many prize winners at Western 
Flower Shows during past year. 


One tablet makes 2 gallons—50 tablets only 
25 cents... Easy to use—simply apply at base 
of plants every 10 days. Send 25 cents for trial 
package NOW. Money back if not satisfied. 


Not offered for agricultural uses until ap- 
proved by State Departments of Agriculture. 


PhotoSenSin. p.o. nox 1751-c, YUMA, ARIZONA 


LS TRA SL AIRE ma a - 
AMARYLLIS ( Diener ) 
THE PERFECT HOUSE PLANT 


Diener’s Everflowering Mammoth Hybrids. The most 
perfect strain of Amaryllis so far produced. Flowers of 
giant size, beautiful colorings from light pink to all 
combinations of shadings to deep scarlet. FLOWER- 
ING SIZE BULBS 50e each; 6 for $2.50; 12 for $5.00. 
FRESH SEEDS just harvested; 20 seeds 50c; 100 seeds 
$1.50. CATALOG of Amaryllis, 
Daisies, Delphiniums and many 
novelties free on request. 

RICHARD DIENER NURSERY - - Oxnard, California 


Petunias, Shasta 
other outstanding 
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Smashing 
Bargain! 


THE GARDEN IN 
COLOR 


By LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


320 Illustrations in Natural Color 
Photographs showing every 
garden season. 





527 pages of splendid ‘text, tell- 
ing the important facts about 
the plants illustrated in each 
picture. 


Formerly $7.50 Now $2.95 


Sign Coupon and Mail 


TO YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 


(or to) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
60 5th Ave., New York. 
Enclosed find $ a ee copy(ies) of 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR 


Name 


Address 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 
12 DUTCH SPECIAL $1.00 


12 SPANISH 
12 ENGLISH Postpaid ° 


Many colors, early and late varieties. 
FREE—12 Crocus bulbs with each order. 
McLEAN BULB FARM, Elma, Wash. 
Specialists in fine Daffodils, Catalog on request. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Make your selection from our illustrated fall cata- 
logue which contains cultural information and de- 
scriptions of over 100 desirable varieties for fall 
planting. 

















Write for your copy today. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
Oswego, Oregon 


GLADS AT DIGGING TIME PRICES 


Write right now for new crop prices. 
Also, we will tell you about that 
Glad from New Zealand 

NEW ZEALAND SPLENDOR 


Now to be released in USA 


Long's Gardens, Box F19, Boulder, Colo. 





new Super 








SANDERS’ 





ENGLISH 








GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE to _ kill 
snails and garden slugs. Harmless to 
plants, animals, and humans when used 
as directed. If not obtainable through 
your dealer, order direct. 325 doses, 
$1.50; Trial carton, $0.25. 


Made in Eng.—Sole Distributor U.S.A. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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Al Says:- 


Boy, page Sherlock Holmes or Charlie 
Chan. Here’s something to ferret out. What 
happens to the entries in the annual AIll- 
America trials that do not win out? From 
the 1933 to the 1939 list, inclusive, 91 entries 


were given awards or mention. But in these 
| seven years of trials, perhaps 700 or more 





entries in all were grown. What happened 
to the rest of these? Were some of them in- 
troduced anyway, without benefit of All- 
America publicity? Were they continued on 
by the originators for further work that 
might better them? Or were they dropped 
entirely? A check on this should prove inter- 
esting. 


* * * 


An executive of a large wholesale 
seed growing firm in .California 
tells me that his firm will discon- 
tinue growing many older strains 
of annuals and perennials, of which 
only a few ounces of seed are sold 
a year. It will concentrate on the 
new varieties and sorts that the 
public wants. This shows the influ- 
ence of the All-America Selections 
publicity, the seedsman said. Gar- 
deners are forsaking the older, in 
favor of the newer and _ better 
flowers. It is about time something 
was done, for 2200 or more differ- 
ent annual seed items are now 
being grown by seed companies. If 
you don’t like this change in policy, 
it’s your own fault, Brother Gar- 
dener, for not buying the old- 
timers. 

* * + 


A story possibly never told before is that 
Early Wonder Zinnias almost made their 
bow to the world under the name of Venus 
Zinnias, This was the first name given by 
the California introducer, suggested be- 
cause these early-blooming Zinnias with 
stems coming up from the ground, have 
almost no leaves—that is, they are prac- 
tically naked. Thus the name Venus. But 
fear that ultra-fastidious folks might be 
shocked brought forth the name Early 
Wonder when time for formal christening 
came. 

+. od at 


Another new Zinnia of recent 
years was called Hula Girl in its 
early days, during the time that 
it was being developed on the Bod- 
ger seed ranch in California. But 
this seemed too undignified for 
such a fine flower, so it made its 
appearance in the catalogues 
labeled Fantasy Zinnia, 


* * * 


Seedsmen tell me that the sale of gourd 
seed has increased rapidly in recent years. 
Growing of gourds used to be a fad on the 
Pacific Coast for use in patios. But now 
gourds—the fancy sorts, that is—have spread 
clear across the country. I didn’t realize 
how much people had became gourd con- 
scious until I watched the crowds that 
gathered around a gourd exhibit at a recent 


_ New York flower show. 


* + ag 


It is of peculiar interest that 
many men connected with the print- 
ing industry turn out to be en- 
thusiastic gardeners. There is E. E. 
Tooker of Rockville Center, Long 
Island, a leading eastern amateur 
Dahlia grower, who is head of a 
printing company in New York 
City. S. S. Merritt, president of the 


East Bay Gladiolus Society in Cali- 
fornia is a photo-engraver on the 
Oakland Tribune. J. Elton Carter, 
president of the Iowa Gladiolus 
Society and well-known judge, is a 
pressman for the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, in Des Moines. B. W. 
Engler, prominent gardener and 
garden club worker of Columbus, 
Ohio, is a@ make-up man in the 
composing room of the Ohio State 


Journal, 
_ * * 


A most interesting tree is standing on 
the lawn of G. A. Feather, nurseryman, of 
Last Cruces, New Mexico. Mr. Feather tells 
me that it is a cross between a Poplar and 
a Cottonwood. It is now 31 years old and 
80 feet high. It is tall, like a Lombardy 
Poplar, somewhat spreading like a Cot- 
tonwood, but its real importance lies in the 
fact that webworms do not bother it. These 
pests sometimes kill off Poplars in this 
Southwest country. Mr. Feather is now 
propagating this tree, 


* * + 


Many a poet has written of the power 
that flowers have to bring calm and peace 
to mankind and cheer to those in trouble 
or who are ill. But some folks on the Pacific 
Coast have a more concrete way of putting 
this. Ralph J. Pommert, the well-known 
Gladiolus grower of Pacific, Wash., told me 
recently, that he gave two 5-ton truckloads 
of Gladiolus bulbs to the state insane hos- 
pital for planting about the grounds. The 
doctors there to'd him that growing flowers 
was of value in treatment of patients whose 
minds were sick. Commercial Gladiolus bulb 
growers around Grants Pass, Ore. send 
blooms by the truckloads to hospitals when 
the bloom season is on. 


* id om 


Without irrigation water, there 
would be no flower seed industry in 
California. In most cases this 
water is pumped from wells. At 
the Burpee ranch, near Lompoc, 
there are 15 pumps, each one deliv- 
ering 850 gallons a minute, from 
wells 160 feet deep. At another big 
ranch the electric bill for pumping 
for the month of May, 1939, was 
the mere trifle of $1900. 


* * * 


It was my thought that English hybrid 
Heucheras were the best there are until 
Charles F. Barber, of Hoodacres Delphinium 


fame, showed me his Hoodacre Hybrids 
growing alongside some of the English 


ones. Through 14 years of breeding and 
selection he has produced hybrids that are 
more vigorous and more prolific than any 
others I have ever seen. The bells are much 
larger, the bloom stalks are taller. Some 


have the habit of blooming twice in a 
season. There is a wide range of color 


shades. These were produced by crossing H. 
sanguinea and H. brizoides as a start. Mr. 
Barber tells me that recently he located a 
native species of a lavender color which he 
expects to use in an effort to get still more 


colors. 
* * * 


Next year’s nursery and seed catalogues 
should be more colorful than ever before. 
Now that professional Kodachrome film is 
available in large size, the chaps who take 
pictures for catalogue illustration have been 
going up and down the country this sum- 
mer getting photographs of the new flowers 
for use in the coming new crop of catalogues. 
Some of their pictures that I’ve seen are 
mighty fine. 


Al Amsel 
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The Gladiolus Bulb | 


‘ Now all you garden lovers may obtain at the price 
you pay for just ordinary bulbs the same TOP SIZE 

H you pay 
arvest ws QUALITY we supply to private estates. Just one 


trial and you will SEE what we mean. 


OUR GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER (net in our catalog) 


3 Regal Lilies, 98 cents—regular $1.50 catalog value 
6 for $1.87—regular $3.00 catalog value 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips, 98 cents—reg. $1.25 catalog value 


Holland Grown * Mixed Colors We will replace FREE any bulbs 
These are the winning varieties at the World's Fair which do not produce perfect blooms 


25 Daffodils (5 ea.) $1.98—reg. $2.75 catalog value 


Large trumpets, Jonquils, Poeticus, Incomparibilis, Barri 
Both collections, 50 for $2.75—$4.00 value 


Cultural directions for producing best results sent with every order. 
CATALOG IN COLOR ON REQUEST 


DON SEED AND BULB CORP. 


“Quality with Economy” 
For over 50 years ‘“‘DON” has been the BUY-word for fine quality. 
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may be seanty or lacking. The addition 
of manure dug into the ground in the 
fall, with a liberal application of bone 
meal, turned in at the same time, will add 
materially to the fertility of even the 
best soil. The value of green manure 
and of stable manure are often misunder- 
stood, or under rated. Organic matter, 
from either source, makes the soil spongy, 
loose and retentive of both moisture and 
fertilizers. But neither green manures 
nor stable manures should be turned into 
the soil too near to planting time. 


OUR GUARANTEE 











ALL POSTPAID, ALL RESELECTED 
TOP-SIZE BULBS 








| Paterson, 





New Jersey 


















































































! Bacteria and nitrogen. The danger WMay- # 00 
) from green manures is in the growth of = 
| bacteria in the soil stimulated by their ty 
decay. These bacteria need nitrogen for OF, 
| their growth along with the decaying or- 
ss ‘* . . . 7 
| vanie matter. Since the green manure A special Packed-in-Holland Collection of DARWIN, 
| is relatively poor in nitrogen, specially COTTAGE. BREEDER, LILY FLOWERING TULIPS of 
if it has been — to — large a selected quality, color variation and shape of 60 f $2 
y y 7 7 2 s ’ > € € re bd 
woody. Accordingly, the bacteria take flower, all long stemmed, all mayflowering. or 
their nitrogen requirements directly from 
: ; ; . -. 
the soil, thus robbing it temporarily of Giant Trumpet DAFFODILS 30 for $1 
the supply needed by our crops. There Specially selected for free flowering and naturalizing qualities 
are two ways of overcoming this. One 100 CROCUS in 5 separate colors.... $1.20 DARWIN TULIPS in 10 separate rs 100 for. .$3.30 
: A . 100 SGHLIA SIGERICA Blue...........ccccccoscers $1.70 SINGLE EARLY TULIPS, 5 separate colors 50 
is to turn under the green manure crop aor $1.95 
Risin hef ; 100 GRAPE HYACINTHS Heavenly Blue..... Re ar cette oe 
two weeks to a month before planting 100 SCILLA CAMPANULATA Blue......... $1.70 U » § eaperste colors 
time. An even better practice is to so 100 SNOWDROPS (Galanthus)............. ~ BI-CCOLORED TULIP GOLLECTION, § Bandoeng 
liberally fertilize the cover crop with 100 CHIONODOXKA «ween eee ee eee She Louis XIV, 5 Rijnland, 5 Pink Beauty 
vie : i” 6 sol . ° 100 DUTCH IRIS Mixed colors... $2.10 5 Weber. 30 for -' $1.70 
nitrogen, that it 1s rich enough in it 100 DAFFODILS, NARCISSI, Mixed....... ..$2.90 BEDDING HYACINTHS, 5 colors 50 for $3.20 
for the needs of the bacteria. Such feed- All collections separately packed and labeled, shipped postpaid. Send for new catalog. 
ing also makes a heavier, more tender 
cover crop; and when the bacterial de- | POE) Ny V ds) ER Box 17, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
eay of it is well under way, the extra 
nitrogen is returned gradually to the soil REGAL LILIES 
during the summer, enriching it at a REGALS, good blooming size bulbs, 
time when this extra food is needed by per 100: 4-5 ins. $3.00; 5-6 ins. $4.00; 
the clads 6-7 ins. $6.00. Multiply by eight for 
gilads. a a Small Regal bulbs, 
‘ ‘ ‘ ield- , first f ad, $4. 
_ Stable manures, applied at planting per a a ee we — 
time, are always bad for bulb crops, GLADIOLUS, Special prices. _ Ellis 
specially if anv of the bulb comes into Originations and other fine varieties. 
contact with the manure particles. The ee eee 
decaying manure tenia = te t rot i PARIES-——THE ORSSCH GIANTS 
th ~ a re ; 1 vd , — ‘we Ne 1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed colors.$1.00 
l le DUIDs. _ o most large growers make 3 packets, 600 seeds each........ $2.00 
it a practice to apply the manure to a Trial packet, 175 seeds... ..... . $0.35 
previous crop, a year before planting Try them and you'll always buy them 
Gladioli or other bulbous plants. Then Seed postpaid. Bulbs priced f.o.b. Canby. 
id ag 7 commercial — dur- Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens 
2» rT’ y ao LAAs > nt 8) 
Ing ne yu ) growing Sé ason. f course, REGALS, the most popular of all lilies. Box F-66, Canby, Oregon 
this implies a rotation of crops, with the | — 
bulbs in a different place each year. The 
small garden has not room for this. Fall 
manuring before spring planting is quite | 
safe, though, and generally to be reecom- | 
mended. The manure used then may be | 
fresher and stronger than would be safe | _AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
to use in the spring. JOF AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROSES! 
~ To acquaint you with the superb bloom- 
ing qualities, the hardiness, and the low- 
direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices 
of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only 
$1.00 (check, money-order, or currency) 
ike timelv s »stions s men | and we will ship at once (or later if 
A like timely suggestion: most because | desired) the following 10 roses: 
it keeps me awake to needs of the month. | 4 Red Radiance (Best Red) 1 Editor McFarland (Deep Pink) 
I am _ seventy-four years old and my 1 Pink Radiance (Best Pick) 1 Betty Uprichard (Coppery-Red) 
‘ , ca aa ca x 2 Talisman (Gold and Red) = 2 President Hoover (Red and Gold) 
garden plot is small. We live in the 1 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 1 Joanna Hill (Cream and Yellow) oe 
‘ Iver larga ‘ ava a ave ! 82 pages 
Columbia River Gorge, and have wind, so ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 2 full-of gmmazing bar 
must use space for good windbreaks— Above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that you buy. Write for it 
3 Privet hedge and Lilac bushes I find will thrive throughout the United States and bloom ‘day -- It’s FREE! 
x - . gee ; lst season. Fall planted roses are best! Order your 
some help and much interest in the articles roses now and we will include ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 Red Flowering Quince, 1 Pink Althea, 
B on Lilies Peonie Gladiol and i tl and 1 Bridal Wreath. All heavy field-grown flowering shrubs. Mail just $1.00 today! 
I 4 aa ec ates, miadaiolus, anc -" 1e MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
] advertising. I enjoy the whole magazine.— If you are not entirely satisfied with your roses notify us within 5 days, and we will refund the full 
| (Mrs ) HARRIET GILBERT (Ore ) purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—Order now——Plant early! 
‘ , E eta ; NAUGHTON FARMS INC. Dept. R-30 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
FLOWER GROWER 


































































7 Free New Fall 
Bulb Catalog 


TULIPS @ HYACINTHS 
NARCISSUS e PEONIES 
HEMEROCALLIS e IRIS 
LILIES, ETC 


Send for your copy today 


Specal Offer: 25 bulbs 65c¢ 





5 Eranthis Hyemalis 5 Chiondoxa 
5 Galanthus nivalis 5 Crocus 
5 Scilla campanulata 


GEO. W. PARK 
SEED CO. 


Dept. F, Greenwood 
Ss 











Improved DRICONURE 


Try this amazing all-organic fertilizer as a top 
dressing for Fad lawn now. Large 2-bushel 
bags. Order from your dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street New York, N. Y. 














You can grow real 


ORCHIDS IN YOUR GARDEN 


The hardy Chinese Orchid, Ble- 
tille hyacinthina will thrive any- 
where in your garden. Useful in 
the perennial border, rockery or 
fernery. 
sages. 

Large bulbs with two or more 
shoots reasonably priced 5 for $3.00 
delivered. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 


512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, California 
Specializing in IRIS AMARYLLIS ¢ RARE BULBS 














‘= GLADIOLUS 


New mammoth varieties *that 
dwarf the ordinary standard 
kinds (see picture) will be of- 
fered in our 1940 catalog, out 
December Ist. Write today to 
reserve your copy. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Catif. 














FOR FLOWERS NEXT WINTER 


Start your house plants now 

It's easy with KAK SALVE! 

Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid 
Or send for free booklet. 


Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 


4912 rower seeps 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


OCTOBER is a glorious month, 
A month of final growth and gain. 
I would that 
thought 


wish same worth in 


That has with me for so long lain. 


ND October is glorious. She is an 
artist in every way. She paints 
the woodlands, the skies, the fields 

restful to the eye and an inspiration to 
the mind. I have seen October sunsets 
that would be hard to describe and 
harder to put on canvas in all their 
glory of mingled radiance. I have seen 
my climber that raced all over the per- 
gola all summer in five-fingered greenery 
change to red and gold at October's 
command and be as attractive in this 
new array as any blossom covered vine. 
She is most accommodating, this October. 

And, too, she hints at the approach of 
days that will be less lovely than now, 
at days when you will want beauty in 
your rooms to cheer you, vines to mingle 
with the lacy drapery at your windows 
and blooming plants to be watched and 
wondered about when the world may be 
white with snow outside. We can’t have 
that glorious thing, snow, come to us but 
you people in the East and North are 
more fortunate. 

Are you going to have a window full 
of beauty this winter? Instead of a 
window garden we might give it half a 
dozen names and each one would spell 
something delightful and worthwhile. We 
might call it Inspiration or Edueation or 
Sociability or Happiness or Joy. Every 
one would express what we will get out 
of such as this before the long days of 
winter are over. 

Well, now that you're really going to 
have a window garden I want you to have 
several things that I have seen in other 
windows. Some of these were raised 
from seed but now you would have to 
buy the plants instead but they will not 
cost much. One is the fine improvement 
of the old Jerusalem Cherry—the Stut- 


gartia Cherry that carries three times 
the number of cherries and is not so” 
“leggy.” It will be a bit of color the 
winter through. 

Another is Bouvardia jacquini that 


has scarlet flowers. It May be set on the 
lawn in April but pinching back will give 
you darling bloom all winter. Foliage 
is ornamental too. In large spaces we 
have to think of this. All the faney 
Caladiums are ornamental. They add a 
touch to greenery that is very charming, 
especially the variety Mrs. Edith Mead, 
with a snow-white leaf with red veining. 
Sorocoba and Thos. Tomlinson are both 
very lovely, the last being dwarf. Geo. 
W. Park earries a fine collection of these. 


One 


woman I visited had a_ pretty 
idea for her window. It was a thinly 
made bouquet of miniature Dahlias 
in a tall vase. The flowers seattered 


themselves 


among the other plants steal- 
ing all the 


credit of beauty. There were 


Ipswich, England | just enough to Jook natural. 





My Poinsettia is just fixing itself for 


a dear show this winter. These will 
bloom three times if you hold your 


breath just right. Mine was blooming 
last April for the third time. Yours will 
too. 

Another pot plant you will not regret 
buying is Wigandia caracasana that has 
showy leaves and lilac cup-shaped flowers 
on showy spikes. ‘This will grow tall by 
spring but severe pinching will “hold it 
level.” 

Stephanophysum (Ruellia) longifolium 
is a good winter bloomer and you can 
call it “Steve” like I do for the name is 
atrocious. How ean it live? In some 
places like the West Coast there are no 
finer bloomers in winter than Primroses 
but for me they are too troublesome to 
get to bloom. Yet I have seen a window 
full of several colors that fairly took 
my breath away. By all means try some 
if they will do well for you. Kewensis 
with golden flowers is one of the best. 


You may not care for it but I am 
crazy about the new dwarf Lantana 
nana compacta. There are several col- 


ors. Mine was pink and simply always 
in bloom. It grew only one foot high, a 
bushy specimen. 

Begonias seem to be a “must-have” 
with many flower lovers and I find that 
Glory of Erfurt is the best of its class. 
It is compact and its bloom is 3 inches 
long by 14 inches wide. It is lovely. 
Angelonia grandiflora is another good 
winter bloomer—has violet bloom. 

If you want something a bit different 
from the general run of variegated leaved 
plants try Phormium veitchianum that 
will finally grow to 2 feet but pinching 
will only add to its stoek of variegated 
leaves. Fine. 





These plants I have spoken of are in- 
sect free but I did have lots of trouble 
with mealy bug getting on my flowers 
from a plant given me from Houston. 
Don’t let these get a start. They are a 
certain pest. I lost more plants from 
them than I had left in the window. I 
really don’t believe anything but boiling 
water will kill them and that will kill 
the plant and so— 


HERE is a cunning little thing very 

much after the order of al! seemingly 
dead looking plants that come to life in 
water but this is superior. It is the 
California Redwood burl. The foliage 
is ferny and airy. Keep water changed 
and keep it in the shade. 

As I stated, if your window is large 
then try Acalypha tricolor. It has varie- 
gated leaves and beautiful flowers. It 
is as fine as a Croton. Bed it out in the 
spring. If you want to start handsome 
foundation plants around your veranda 


try gopodium with variegations of 
cream and yellow. Grows fast. 

By the way I’m sending for my 
Paperwhite Narcissus today. If you 


send for any be SURE the firm is reliable 
as poor Narcissus are just too bad in 
more ways than one. Mine last year 
were no good. Peat moss will help out 
greatly with your window plants. I hear 


it is now put out in small packages and 
large 


one does not have to the 


amounts. 


buy 
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Healthier 
Roses 


Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN Autumn- 
Winter Soil Treatment are given new 
strength and new beauty. TEROGEN tre- 
stores vitality of plants attacked by mildew, 
blackspot, and other fungous diseases. Sup- 
plies vital chemical elements. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for free helpful bul- 
letin, ‘“‘Winter Care of Roses.’’ 


Rose Mfg. Co., 509 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


xt ail 


AUTUMN —- WINTER 


i ceniainenemell 
TREATMENT 

















ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains meany 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. 








SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


a of the finest and most dependable 
ght crimsons grown............. 
Solange—A distinctive flower with tints of orange- 
NS ee RS reer eres ree 
Tourangelle—Lovely pearly white suffused with shades 
of rose and salmon 
One each of these three beauties for $2.00 postpaid 


Send for free catalog of seeds and plants—it pronounces 
all names. 


ge 101 Sharp Ave., anne 2101 A 
gu SPOKANE. WAS 
CLOUT = GRSERIES 


SEE OUR GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF 


BRISTOL KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Now In Blossom! . .. From early October until killing 
frost, fleld upon field of these beautiful flowers create a 
symphony of color unequalled in the United States. You 
are invited to see these rare flowers in full bloom at our 
nurseries. All under the direction of* ,Alex Cumming, 
author of ‘‘Hardy Chrysanthemums” an eveloper of the 
Korean Hybrid group. Catalog upon request. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. 610 Bristol, Conn. 




















Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large ciusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring. 


10 for $1.00 = 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—j Marsh Marigold] 

Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—[Bird’s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 

Send for complete list of wild flowers. Also our 
Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


Oakford Illinois 














Garden Tips for Southern 
California 


(Continued from page 470) 





the various Poet’s Nareissi, also delight- 
fully fragrant . . . which, in my esti- 
mation, is quite the finishing touch for a 
perfect flower. 


Anemone, Ranunculus, more  Freesias, 
Snowdrop, Watsonia, Crocus, Seilla, 
Amaryllis, Calla, Oxalis, Sparaxis, Snow- 
flake and Spanish and Dutch Iris. 
to six inches in depth is right for these, 
and with a minimum of care they will 


ter till early summer. 

If you add to these a few large bulbs 
of Agapanthus, the Lily of the Nile, with 
tall graceful umbels of flowers in azure, 
deep blue or white, 
season of bulbous bloom well into mid- 
summer. 


winter. The close mat of ripened Ber- 
muda grass which turns gray during cold 
weather must either be taken out with a 
special devil-grass rake, or removed with 
a power machine. Then reseed with a 
mixture of lawn grasses and cover light- 
ly with fine rich soil. This should give 
a fresh green through the winter and 
spring, as Bermuda will not show up 
much till warm weather comes again. 
Camellias are so beautiful! They do 
best close to a building, and in shade. 


Besides Dutch bulbs, put in those of 


Three 


it will extend the | 


Renovate and prepare the lawns for 


give a wealth of blossoms from late win- | 


Give plenty of peat or leafmold to insure | 


an acid soil, and an abundance of mois- 
ture at all times. 


feathery foliage with an aromatie scent. 
The tiny flowers are orchid, 
white in late winter. 


are tall and flower early, 


an acid soil. 


Reinwardtia trigyna has light 


gveen 


clear yellow. It always has about it a 
charming suggestion of springtime. 

In the class of large shrubs or small 
trees are Acacia podalyriefolia that 


A. baileyana in February. Both have 
attractive blue-gray fern-like leaves, and 
sprays of fragrant golden flowers. 

Cherries 
sorts should not be overlooked. Some 
are very early bloomers, and their beau- 
ty never fails to thrill. 





soms do remember the lovely Marguerites. 
Both the white and the yellow are ores | 
flowering. 

Start in flats seed of Canterbury Bell, 
Aquilegia, English Violets, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Shasta Daisy and Pentstemon. 

In the open can be sown Candytuft, 
Bartonia, Sweet Alyssum, Phlox, Cen- 
taurea, Dimorphotheca, Lupine, Nigella, 
Nemesis, Painted Daisy, Poppies of every 
sort and Acroclinium. 

Take in flower shows. They afford 
great opportunities for seeing, learning, 
and gaining inspiration to have more 
| and better flowers! 


pink or 


Ericas are quite hardy, and are splen- 
did material for winter blossoming. Some 
others are 
dwarf and late, and a part of them need 


foliage and saucer-like flowers of a rich 


The Diosmas are dainty shrubs having | 


blooms in December and January, and | 


and peaches of the flowering | 


In herbaceous plants for winter blos- | 








DARWIN 
TULIPS 


"30 jor ‘1 
J YOO for *3 


size, Holland grown 


bo Ss; mixture of gorgeous 


colors; includes World’ sFair 
exhibited varieties. Long 
stemmed giants; full grow- 
ing instructions included. 


Paper White NARCISSUS 
Magnificent flowers; $ 
bloom indoors or out; T 
6 for 25c, or... 25 for 
Japanese IRIS 

Strong, top-size, L. I. $ 
grown roots; mined ] 
colors. .. 


Free Fall ee visit 
our World’s Fair exhibit 
in “Gardens on Parade.”’ 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Successor to John Lewis Childs 
Est. 1872 


60 Parkside, Flowerfeld, L. 1. 








Chemical Gardening 


WITH OR * PLANT-CHEM SALTS 
WITHOUT * Grow BETTER BLOSSOMS 
SOIL x 
Salts for 12'/2 Gal. 25c. 100 Gal. $1.00 400 Gal. $2.00 
At dealer or postpaid with full directions. 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
Dept. F-9 2229 McGee Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


act Cus 


CRO MU C' Mixed 


Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 
Blue, purple, ig yer 
low, also striped. G 
1 OBulbs 10c; 1 OOtert 1. . 

All you want at this low 26 a 
















10 Buss 


10° 


100 for ‘1 

















rate! Guaranteed to ent Derwin 
bloom. Order early! colors x 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb $1 


Giant T 
Book free -- highest . 


geality. low fy ts 
$0, Plant a = 






8, mixed 
16 Regal Lilless; i 


Any Six $1 Lote $51 






BULB BOOK FREE 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., ;>, Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 


The Christmas Rose, with large white flowers, 
Nov. to Jan., on 12 inch stems. Excellent 
cutflowers. Flowering size plants, 3 for $1.25, 
postpaid. Rare plant catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 


MONEY 


IN LANDSCAPING 


“Success thru Landscape Training” is 
a free booklet telling how men and 
| women have earned money as Land- 
\ scape Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 
dreds of men and women. Out of 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home. Build on 
~~ your present knowledge of flowers. One 
young graduate is in charge of a Calif. 
bulb ranch. Another has own business with 8 employes. 
Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. Prepare! Write 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6112 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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Classified Advertising Section 


TE 











RATE it5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
oopy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 


2 yr., 4-6 inch, COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE “seedlings, 
rit 00; 15, 3 yr. 6- 8 inch transplants $1.00; five, 4 yr. 8-12 
inch, same variety, $1.00. All postpaid. Plant in fall. 
List free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 











Sicciension 





FOR FALL PLANTING. New Giant varieties, guaranteed 
true to name. Should be in every garden, most delightful 
to grow. Demand is growing, but this year we are able 
to fill all orders. Our GROWER to CUSTOMER service 
assures you of larger, freshly dug burlapped plants at no 
greater cost than is being asked for lower grade stock. 
Before buying, send for our free folder. Houston Orchards, 





Box K, Hanover, Mass. 

Bulbs 
DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HY ACINTHS, crocus, etc., 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. von Deursen, 


Holland. 
TULIP BULB | REDUCTION SALE—100 mixed, all types, 
large, $3.00; seconds, $1.75. 10 each 10 varieties, labeled, 
assorted colors, $3.25: seconds $2.00. Prepaid East of 
Rockies. The Van Gardens, Kingston, New Jersey. 


Sasse nhe im, 








A GORGEOUS BULB GARDEN. Dollar Specials. 40 
Darwin Tulips. 40 Colored Freesias. 40 Orange Tritonias. 
100 Ranunculus or Anemones. 40 Dutch Iris. 25 ee 
Hyacinths. 1 large Clivia. 12 Alstromerias. 12 King 
Alfred Daffodils. Each item $1.00. Three itéms, $2.75; 
Six, $5.40. All nine, $8.00. Postpaid. Items describe d 
in free Fall Bulb Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif. 


DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, Olympia, Robert 
Sydenham, Emperor, and mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. 


E, Clay, Va. 





Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—California Idol, Blue River 75c¢ each. 
Monarch of East, Watchung Giant, Bernice Geer, Cham- 
berlain, Kentucky Sportsman, Mascotte, $1.00 each. Many 
others. List on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDE NS, 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 








DAHLIA CLUMP SALE. 
Newest varieties. 
Dahlia Gardens, 


Plant and root collections. 
Bargain prices. List ready. Edward's 
Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS at bargain digging time prices. Choice 
newer varieties; vigorous stock; state inspected. List. 
HILKREST GARDENS, 120 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, 
Dp... 





DAHLIA CLUMPS, surplus stock, 








express collect, $2.00 
each, Joyce Louise, Chamberlain, Carl Dahl, Sunrays, 
Rudolphs Giant, Enkarts Prima, Robert Ripley, $1.00 


each, Watchung Giant, Son of Satan, American Purity, 


Volcano, Pierre Lunden, 75c each, Amelia Earhart, 
Azura, Golden Standard, California Idol. Robert F. 
Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


Day Lilies 


MODERN HYBRID DAY LILIES. Write for price list or 
send $1.25 check for 6 different named Hybrids, labeled. 
Prompt shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 4, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 


HYBRID DAY LILIES: Patricia, Serenade, each $2.00; 
Hyperion, Mikado, Bardley, each 75c. Anna Betscher, 
Gypsy, J. R. Mann, Imperator, Mandarin, Ophir, Radiant, 
each 50c; Gold Dust, Gem, each 25c. Postage paid on 
orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 











HEMEROCALLIS: A large collection of new and fascinat- 
ing hybrids. List sent on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 








Cactus 
CACTI, Beautiful Cacti assorted named, blooming sizes, 
15—-$1.00. Miniature cacti for dish gardens 15—$1.00. 
Dozen potted Mexican Miniature Bowls $1.00. Express 


Collect. List Free. EL PASO CACTUS & CURIO CO., 
3408 Bisbee St., EL PASO, TEXAS. 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas 

“SUCCULENTS FOR THE AMATEUR.’ Edited by 
Haselton. Introduces more than 800 of the best succu 
lents Clear illustrations—400 named _  kinds—including 
those found in amateur collections. 172 pages, 11 color- 
plates of 88 succulents. Paper $1.50; Cloth $2.00. Post 
age 3c. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


all dif- 








Calla Lilies 


RARE PINK CALLAS, small bulbs 50c, large 75c. Golden 
callas, large bulbs for pot culture, 2” diam. 5 for $1.00. 
Larger 3 for $1.00 and 2 for $1.00. Discount of 10% on 
orders of $3.00 or more. Buena Gardens, Box 732, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 





Camellias 





ADD Sparkling beauty to your greenhouse this winter. 
Pot grown a bring a wealth of pleasure and new 
thrills. Ea culture Illustrated Catalogue “FG’’ 10c 
prepaid “LONGVIEW” CRICHTON, ALABAMA. 











Columbine 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN. COLUMBINE, blue and white or 
mixed colors. Loveliest flower of our western mountains. 
Plant now for spring flowers, 10 large plants $1.00: 
Extra large $1.50 prepaid. R. P. Rogers, Rt. 2, Boulder. 
Colo 





Daffodils 





EMPERCR—$17.50 per 1000 (1000 makes nearly two 
bushels); POETICUS RECURVUS—$12.50 per 1000. Large 
blooming size bulbs, inspected; 250 at 1000 rate. WALTZ 
BROTHERS, Williamsburg, Virginia. 





Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 








Fertilizers 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES—it knows not 
Season!’’ Little Bag Fertilizer, 100 bags $1, postpaid. Use 
1 bag per plant. For Houseplants—Garden—Greenhouse. 
Harry B, Moreland, Tuxedo, New York. 








House Plants 





ROSE OF THE TROPICS, Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. Great, 
double, rose like, brilliant, lively, dark pink flowers 4 
to 5 inches across. Blooms continuously. Most beautiful 
hibiscus grown. 50c each, 3 for $1.25 postpaid. Free 
Catalogue tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, 
Clearwater, Florida. 





Insecticides 





VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE—Includes easy ROTOTOX 
treatment during storage for Gladiolus bulbs to control 
thrips and other insect control directions. ROTOTOX 
Spray is also fine to keep house plants healthy and free 
from insects. Postpaid prices: 1 oz. 35c; 8 oz. (makes 
12 to 24 gals.) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. 
$5.00; 1 gal. $10.00. Special greenhouse and grower’s 
size; 5 gals. $45.00 prepaid. Terms _ cash. 
included. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, 
East Williston, N. Y 














IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid. 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 





Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: All fresh 1939 crop of 


‘Pure Ky” fancy seed, and Kentucky grown Blue Grass 
is the ideal, permanent grass for the lawn. Priced 5 Ibs. 
$1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 lbs. $6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.50; 100 Ibs. 


$22.00 f.0.b. Pure White Dutch Clover: 2 lbs. $1.00; 
Mix this at rate of 2 lbs. clover to 10 Ibs. 


grass seed. Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2, Lexington, Ky. 





WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO FALL 


and the Autumnal clean-up of your garden 


begins, what will you do with the vines, stalks, 


leaves, etc.? Do you realize how valuable this “rubbish” is? It represents the greater part 
of your soil’s annual yield, and is full of valuable plant foods. W 


not instead mix it with ADCO and turn it into rich fertilizer? 


ll you destroy it? Why 
It’s easy—anybody can 


do it—and inexpensive, for every pound of ADCO makes 40 Ibs. of splendid organic manure. 
Get ADCO from your dealer, or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Lilies 





LILIES: 25 Tenuifolium (Coral); or 12 Concolor; 6 
Umbellatums; 6 Maximowiczii; 12 Cernuums; each $1.10 
postpaid. THE FAR NORTH GARDENS, Iron River, 


Wisc. 








Orchids 





ORCHIDS, Cattleya Orchid Seed and Seedlings. We are 
offering a fine lot of tested seed of both species and 
hybrid types, also young seedlings in flasks ready to 
place in community pots, likewise a list of 36 distinct 
Cattleya Hybrid Seedlings ready to be placed in indi- 
vidual pots ready for full exposure to the atmospheric 
conditions of the greenhouse. We guarantee all seed and 
seedlings true to name, free from disease, etc. PITTS 
BURGH CUT FLOWER CO., Crystal Farm Nurseries, 
Plant Dept., 116-118 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORCHIDS—6 Species Cymbidums $7.00; 12 species grand 
Dendrobiums $10.50, Post _ free. Orchids, Caladiums, 
Liliums catalog freee CHANDRA NU RSE RY, Rhenock, 
Sikkim 58, INDIA. 














Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce 
fine plants $1.00. 10 Pacific Giant Delphiniums, 
Postpaid. Russell Fort, Knightstown, Ind. 


immense flowers. 50 
$1.00. 


Peonies 





FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS: The story of two of 
the world’s most beautiful peonies, which we imported in 
1916, over twenty years ago. These peonies came from 
August Dessert, Chenonceaux, France, and have grown 
more famous and increased in popularity and in price 
more than any other peonies in the world. Our catalogue 
will be included with the story. Peony Grower for over 
35 years. West Lincoln Highway Peony Farm, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland. 





AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s finest 
varieties. No other originator offers such wide selection; 
doubles, Japs, singles, unfading new reds, early Hybrids, 
novelty colors. Prices substantially reduced for 1939 
Healthy roots, fresh dug. Send for list. Edward Auten 
Jr., Box W, Princeville, MDlinois. 





SIX FINE PEONIES §2.00. 
Alexander Duff, President Taft, Mons. Jules Elie and 
Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Walton E 
Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 


Solange, Cherry Hill, Lady 








PEONIES—tThe best of the 
prices, can be supplied by 
Rapidan, Virginia. 


world’s best at 
IEORGE W. 


reasonable 
PEYTON, 


4 CHOICE JAPANESE PEONIES, labeled, $4.00 value, 
only $2.50 prepaid. Also new and rare Irises, Daylilies, 
Oriental Poppies. 


Catalogue. Bargains. BOX A, 
ARVISTA GARDENS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 


Write for samples and 

















prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave.. Phila., 
Pa. 
‘aan Offers 

FINEST IRISES AND. PEONIES at lowest prices 
Novelties and standard kinds. Request free catalogue. 

C. NICHOLLS, 114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 
D’MQLE kills moles the natural way. Buy lawn and 
garden protection for a year for fifty-cents. Martin 


Schramm, Hastings, Mich. Postage collect. 





20 CLUMPS gorgeous colored 2 year old Phlox $1; 20 
Perennials, each different, tall or Rock Garden, $1 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





IMPORTED HARDY ENGLISH BORDER CARNATIONS 
—Choice named varieties. Large layers now ready for 
planting. Write for list. R. H. Pratt, Carnation Grower, 
Renton, Wash. 





I have no reason to offer as to why I 
never renewed my subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, but it is no fault of your 
thorough and sensible magazine, and none 
other can replace it in my estimation, so 
my wife and I renewed that subscription. 
My garden turned cut a flop this year and 
I lost interest, I guess, but not in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. We are also interested 
in birds and have an ideal home for them, 
trees, brush, and water, minus cats, dogs, 
and noise—fifteen acres devoted to bird 
life—BURNETT H. BALLARD, (Va.) 
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Free LILIES” 


How to have blooms from 
May to Oct. 


Beautifully illustrated catalog truth- 
fully describes 70 different varieties 

new kinds _in- 
Maxwill, Sunset, 
Henryi, the new “Estate Lily.” Also 


LILY SEEDS for autumn sowing. 


old standbys and 


cluding Shuksan, 


My guarantee: All Lilies 
true to name. My bulbs 
will reach you in good, 
healthy condition. 


JULIA E.CLARK a 


Special offers to 
garden clubs! 


Write for catalog. 














N. GRILLO’S 1940 


Famous and New 


Ask for color literature 
ORDER NOW 
to insure your requirement 





Thorniess Be 


N. Grillo Fioriculturist, Mi'ldale, Conn. 





Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Scarlet Fritillary, Plume Hyacinth, 
Lily of the Altai, Lewisia rediviva, 
Paradise Lily, Eremurus, Lachenalia, 
Iris reticulata, Butterfly Tulip, 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, Pink Calla 

with many others as unique. 
Interesting catalog, unusual bulbs, 
Lily seeds, and the like. 














REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX Z MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many new 
as well as the favorite older varieties. Write 
Dept. G for 1939 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook, N. H. 





Gladiolus Specialists 


4 IRIS TWICE A YEAR 


Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty both in 
Spring and Fall. Something new in tris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in Huge flowers. Fragrant lavender- 





THAT BLOOM 


violet and hyssop-violet bi-color................... $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking blue-violet.. .75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow............ 35 
Uitra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue............. 35 
All four in large flowering-size plants for oniy §2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions included. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 











DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 
Int. prices for best European gladioli 
on demand. 
Illustrated catalog will 
be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/O P. van Deursen 


Sassenheim Holland 





$2.00 




















Feeding Fall Planted 
Bulbs 


MAsTER GARDENER 


By THE 


je 454-PL AN EEO bulbs require plant 
food. A modest investment in plant 
food for this purpose shows the user a 
good return, not only in the splendid 
quality of flowers produced, but also in 
the maintenance of plantings allowed to 
remain in the soil from year to year 
and in the increase in number and qual- 
ity of bulbs when dug and replanted each 
year. 

When bulbs are planted in rows the 
trench should be dug at least two inches 
deeper than is needed. About 15 inches 
of loose soil should then be left in the 
bottom of the trench and complete, bal- 
anced plant food applied at the rate 
of one pound (equivalent to one pint) 
to 20 feet of trench. The plant food 
should then be thoroughly mixed with 
the loose soil in the bottom of the trench 
and be covered with another half-inch of 
sand or soil, after which the bulbs should 
be planted. 


In planting bulbs in individual holes, 


prepare the holes in the same manner as 


described above for the trench. The 
equivalent to a teaspoonful of complete, 
balanced plant food should then be mixed 
thoroughly with the loose soil in the 
bottom of the hole, after which the mix- 
ture should be covered with sand or 
soil as deseribed above. 

When bulbs are to be planted promis- 
cuously in beds, the bed should be care- 
fully prepared and plant food broadeast 
over the entire surface of the bed at the 
rate of 4 pounds to 100 square feet (this 
is equivalent to about one rounded tabie- 
spoonful per square foot). The plant 
food should then be worked thoroughly 
into the soil to a depth of at least 5 or 
6 inches for planting bulbs, such as 
Tulips, Daffodils, and Hyacinths; and 
three to four inches for planting the 
smaller bulbs, such as Grape Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Scilla, ete. 


J. E. Spingarn 


N the death of J. E. Spingarn, America 

lost its foremost authority on Clematis. 
Mr. Spingarn died July 26, after a pro- 
longed illness, at his home in New York 
City, at the age of 65. 

Mr. Spingarn’s interest in Clematis, 
which extended back over a dozen years, 
was first aroused when he visited Eng- 
land. He became so earnest in his task 
of popularizing Clematis that at his 
home, Troutbeck, at Amenia, N. Y., he 
collected over 250 varieties and species. 
In recent years he made remarkable dis- 
plays at the New York flower shows, and 
his writings on the subject of Clematis 
appeared in numerous magazines. In 
1937, he was awarded the Jackson 
Dawson Memorial Medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in recogni- 
tion of his work with the genus Clematis. 





Spring vitality for fall plants! 


LIQUID 
PLANT 
FOOD 


Kem sends a rush of eager life surging 
through house bulbs, potted plants, 
summer-fagged lawns. Kem supplies 
every food element needed of strong, 
healthy plants, luxuriant growth. 
GROWS PLANTS 

IN SOIL, SAND OR WATER 
Immediately assimilated, results quick 
and dramatic. Economical, easy to use. 


| At seed stores everywhere. 


25¢ «=650¢)=— $1.00 3 $4.25 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send $1 for one 
gallon, postage prepaid ($1.25 west of Miss. R.) to 
KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 


A Superb Mixture of Garden Hyacinths 
giving a magnificent display of color in 
early Spring. 

12 for $1.15; 25 for $2.10; 100 for $8.00 


Our 70 page Autumn Bulb Catalog, 
illustrated, listing ail the 
FREE on Request. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc., 








profusely 
better Spring Bulbs, 


185 Dreer Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


GLADIOLUS 
FALL LIST 


is out this month. The new varieties 











are much lower in price and there 
for Fall 


my mailing list? If 


are special offers orders. 


Are 


not, send us your name today. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


8 for 


you on 


Box 45 








‘POPPIES $2.00 


We pay the postage 
Two rose—Enchantress, Joyce 
Two red—Wurtembergia, Proserpine 
Two pink—Mrs. Perry, Jeannie Mawson 
Two scariet—Prince of Wales, Flanders 
Plant roots in Aug., Sept., October 


| Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon 
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ls so easy. Just add Gora 
days the fresh beauty 
Original and Genuine Fi 


and Flower Lovers eve 





ON MONEY-BACK Gece 
for Seecial 24-Quert Supply, 


1.00 TODAY 
1s for sample. 
729 S. WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, ILi 


Dept. FGI 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Malva Setosa 


Fox a plant so short a time in commerce, 
Malva setosa has quickly learned the 
ways of the garden. When it was intro- 
duced a few years ago it was said to come 
only in pink, but now produces a quite 
wide range of colors, including, besides 
various shades of pink from the palest 
tints to rosy purple and lilac, both pale 
yellow and white. It is a stately plant to 
five or six feet high, with flowers like a 
single Hollyhock, making it an excellent 
thing for the back of the border. Unfor- 
tunately, it is quite short lived, so some 
stock should be raised each year to re- 
place the casualties. The seed crop last 
year was about a failure, Thompson & 
Morgan, Ipswich, England, being the only 
source known to me, though many of our 
leading dealers will no doubt list it in 
1940, 


Gard-n-Cart 


OOD news reached me recently from 
California with the announcement of 

the Gard-n-Cart, a new vehicle that is go- 
ing to answer many a garden hauling prob- 
lem. The manufacturer's (Budwig Mfg. 
Co., Burbank, California) advertising is 
addressed principally to the ladies, but if 
I am not mistaken the light, all-steel, 
sturdy construction combined with ease 
of operation (it can be filled like a dust 
pan, pulled or pushed like a wagon, and 
dumped like a cart) is going to interest 
a lot of the men. Because space is so 
limited this month, I can’t tell half the 
story here, so urge you to write the mak- 


ers for further details. 


Wheelercroft Delphiniums 


ee of space crowded out earlier men- 
tion of Wheelercroft Delphiniums, but 
I can not allow the year to pass without 
calling attention to the superb qualities 
contained in this strain. Last week (July 
14) I was in a garden where Delphiniums 
specialty and Wheelercroft plants 
were outstanding in every way, some be- 
ing upstanding seven-foot plants. with more 
than two feet of extra-large flowers in 
splendid shades. Agnes A. Wheeler, 6123 
S. E. Eighteenth Ave., Portland, Oregon, 
is the originator of the strain. 


are a 


Spirea Bullata 


HERE is much good ornamental mate- 

rial in the genus Spirea that is little 
known in gardens—material suited not 
only to the shrub border but to the rock 
garden as well. Of the latter the little 
Japanese S. bullata is a splendid example, 
its height of a foot or so being in keeping 
with the rockery scene and its tiny, thick, 
crinkled gray beneath, furnishing 
a summer-long beauty spot, which culmi- 
nates in a showy display of deep pink flow- 
ers in dense clusters during July and 
August. It, together with an _ extensive 
list of other rare woody plants, is listed 
by Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


leaves, 
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An Easy Alpine Buttercup 


OST rock gardeners think, as soon as 

they pass the Baskets-of-Gold, Phlox 
subulata stage, that they must have an 
alpine Buttercup if they are to be happy 
in this life. If their choice falls upon 
Ranunculus glacialis, R. pygmaeus, or 
others of that ilk, woe be to the hapless 
gardener. However, if you will turn to 
Borsch’s catalogue (Wm. Borsch & Son, 
Box 21, Maplewood, Oregon) you will find, 
in R. montanus, an answer to your prayer. 
The plant makes a low clump of shining, 
deep green leaves, ornamental in itself, and 





Courtesy Wm. Borsch 
montanus 


Ranunculus 


then in May and June and again in autumn 
sends up 6-inch stems which terminate in 
brilliant golden Buttercups. Best of all. 
though, is the fact that it does all that 
graciously on a leaf mold diet in part 
shade, 


Scilla, Spring Beauty 


A* these notes are being written, the 
catalogue of Van Bourgondien Bros., 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., came in with 
the welcome news that they have bulbs of 
Scilla sibirica, Spring Beauty, at a price 
which will allow us to enjoy it both in- 
doors and outside. All Scillas are beau- 


tiful, of course, being doubly dear to the ~ 


Northern gardener because they are among 
the first flowers of spring, but Spring Beau- 
ty is the only sibirica form that I have 
ever grown that carries sufficient color to 
make a showing when forced in pots. If 
you want a real treat, try several pots of 
it, bringing them indoors at 2-week inter- 
vals, beginning about the first of the year. 
Do not use all your purchase for forcing, 
though, because Spring Beauty is really 
sensational in a Scilla planting in the 
open. 


Calochortus 


OR one of the gayest adventures you’re 

likely to have in a lifetime of garden- 
ing, plan now to plant Calochortus this 
fall. First get Carl Purdy’s (Ukiah, Calif.) 
catalogue, which contains a most extensive 
list of these bulbs and cultural directions. 
It will fire your imagination with its pic- 


tures of Butterfly Tulips, Star Tulips, and 
Mariposa Lilies, which are only common 
names for Calochortus, Study this and 
other literature on the subject and you will 
be ready this fall to enter into a most 
entrancing phase of hardy bulb gardening. 
Let not preconceived ideas or pessimistic 
friends tell you Calochortus cannot be 
grown in the East, for it has been done 
repeatedly and without undue fussing once 
the rules of the game are understood and 
followed. 


Thermopsis Caroliniana 


| pages a plant does not have to be 
new to be out of the ordinary and 
that affords the opportunity to include 
Thermopsis caroliniana in this list. A na- 
tive of the mountains in North Carolina, 
known to botanists and to a few garden- 
ers for generations, and with a stately 
beauty to command respect in any plant- 
ing, one would expect to find it in every 
garden, but it is rarely seen. Its yellow 
Lupine-like flowers on 3- to 5-foot plants 
during June and July deserve better treat- 
ment. Turn to page 47 of Huntington’s 
(Ralph Huntington Nursery, Painesville, 
Ohio) current catalogue for further de- 
tails. Incidentally, the. plant, contrary to 
what one might expect of a Carolina na- 
tive, is hardy enough for most sections of 
the United States. 


Gas Plant 


HE arrival of: Burpee’s summer list 

(W. A. Burpee Co., 624 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia) reminds me that it is time 
to commence thinking about Gas Plant 
(Dictamnus) seeds if I am going to plant 
them this year. Slow of germination, slow 
of growth afterward, and resentful of dis- 
turbance at any time, the plants are never 
plentiful in commerce and, consequently, 
never in the price-leader class. It is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom to grow one’s 
own, planting fresh seeds in an outdoor 
frame in early autumn and transplanting 
to their permanent places the second spring 
while the plants are dormant. 


Scabiosa Webbiana 


NUMBER of the Scabiosas are noted 
for their long period of bloom, but 
none that I have had can beat S. web- 
biana, either in the length of the flowering 
season or the number of blossoms produced 
at one time. Its bushy growth to a height 
of two feet is made up of a tangle of long 
stems, bearing quite large, creamy white 
flowers from June until winter. All of 
which, combined with its ease of culture 
in any’ sunny well-drained spot, makes a 
splendid ornament for the garden and a 
good cut flower. Seeds will be found among 
the offerings of unusual items in Rex. D. 
Pearce’s (Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J.) 
catalogue. 
C. 





W. Woop 



























